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A FALSE ALARM. 


A. 








After all the gloomy catalogue of Incen- 
diarism and murder charged against the Ab- 
olitionists and the slaves in Texas; after all 
the alleged poisoning of wells and the destruc- 
tion of property ;. after all the meditated 
rapes and robberies as a part of a general 
plan of a slave insurrection ameng the slaves 
or their friends in that State, the insurrection 
turns out to be a false alarm; and whatever 
disturbances have occurred, have been the 
woik of a class of lawiess people, the last in 
the world to have any sympathy with the 
slave, the work of a deliberate and_ skill- 
fully contrived plan to kindle the flames of 

loody persecution agaiust a class of persons 
in Texas known to entertain sentiments op- 
If this last is the 
true explanation of the alarm, it demonstrates 
sagacity of the slaveholders.— 


posed to the slave system. 


the devilish 
They have succeeded, by means of the terrer 


and alarm, to hang, torture, murder and 


drive out their victims in the most merciless 
The New Orleans 
Picayune thus disposes of the frightfal stories 
about the ‘Texas insurrection : 

‘The investigations which have been prose- 
euited in the disturbed districts of Texas have 
no! developed with any degree of dis:inctness, 
the existence of any other “plot for ruin than 
what a few desperate characters, Without con- 
neelion with or hope of help from: any other 
quarver, might have formed. In Some Cases 
the neyvro popul: iwion have been demoralized ev 
identhy by the inst dious promises of these white 
men, and the work of ruin wrought has dou bt- 
less been mainly their work. But not half of 
what has been cont ssed seems to be borne ort 
by later facts. The strychnine said to have 
been discovered in the hands of negroes turns 
out to be very harmless, having no affinity to 
the deadly person, which it was suppose id to be. 
The wells thought to have been pois med, late 
accounts declare to be untainted with any dele. 
terjous substanee. Texas, like all our frontier 
States, has been the point where desperate men 
have cougregated, and her whole history is full 
of violence and outrage inflicted by the foes of 
socjety. Aroused by the present danger? the 
citizens have now take n the most effectual 
means to bring such offenders to justice, and 
to break up all combinations for their protec: 
tion.’ 


and barbarous manner. 


About one feature of this alarm there is no 


doubt, and that is the dreadful suffering 1n- 


-_=_— 


orable disposition 





flicted on those charged with insurrectionary | 
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stuted that betweer 
eighty and an hundred negroes were unde: 


going a secret examination before a commit. 


desivus. Que paper 


| tee of gentlemen. The testimony before these 
| ge nilemen was brought out under the lash— 
Short work was made of white men chaiged 
with or suspected of er ‘The ad- 
vise of Tlangman Wise was acted out to the 
Men were hanged w ment trial or legal 
proof of guilt. 


isu nece SSury, 


letter. 
Siavery makes such barbar- 
Self preservation overrides 
all law. The slaveholders say, we must pro- 


tect ourselves, our wives and our little ones, 


-and no man’s life must stand in the way of 


such protection. Such is the logic—such is 
the plea.of the tyrant—and at this moment 
no man is safe in Texas who is not a slave- 
holder. Ivery non-slaveholder in the Siate 
of ‘Texas, and most of the Southern slave 
States, 1s at the mercy of his slavehoilding 
neighbors. A mischievous slave may profess 
to have been tampered with ; a malignant 
debtor may craftily drop a suspicion at the 
counter of a country grog-shop. It is enough. 
It is all over with the unfortunate non-slave- 
holder. Ile must leave the country, or he 
must die. How long will the non-slavehold.- 
ing white people of the South stand this 
monstrous and lotolerable despotism ? 





A PEEP INTO. COLORED DWELLINGS, 





It has long been the misfortune of the col- 
ored people in the free States to be viewed 
indiscriminately by the ruling classes among 
whom they live. They are all bound in one 
bundle, the ignorant, lazy, thriftless and un- 
worthy, with the intelligent, industrious, thriv- 
ing and worthy, aud condemned to a common 
level of degradation. The good amongst us 
have betn completely eclipsed by the bad, and 
our better classes entirely obscured. While a 
part of us are engaged in our various useful 
occupations, se cking an honest livelihood— 
seen only ys the few—large bodies in our cities, 
of idie, dissipated and worthless individuals, 
hang about the corners and dram shops, man. 
ufacturing their own ruin and a bad reputa- 
tion for the whole race to which they belong. 
Prejudice, always blind to what it never wishes 
to see, and quick to perceive ail it wishes, 
sees the whole race in the character of our 
worst representatives, while it has no eyes for 
our best. 
misfortune. ‘Oh! they are au alike’— 
‘mere animals'—* can't 1mprove them ’—* bet. 
ter off in slavery’—‘they can never rise'— 
‘doomed class.’ These, and a thousaud other 
disheartening judgments, are flung from the 
lips of the ruling classes with as little concern 
or thought, as the smoker knocks the ashes 
from his cizar in a barroom. The old men 
utter them, the middle aged reiterate them, 
and the young men perpetuate them. 

Once in a whiie, however, there is shown 
by individuals of the ruling classes an hon- 
to form an in‘elligent and 
an impartial judgment respecting the Anglo- 
African race, which is so generally and hope- 
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| paper. 
This, we say, has been our common | 


vssly consigned to degradation and final ex- 
tinction. 

Such instances have not been frequent, but 
they are becoming so. We hail them with 
gratitude and hope. ‘ Paint me as lam, 
said OLiver CRoMwELL, the stern old Puritan 
of England. We make the same request to 
our white fellow-countrymen. We are wil- 
ing to stand by the fucts, acquitted or con- 
demned, exalted or abased. While you noth- 
ing extenuate, be sure to set down naught in 
malice, and we are bound to be content. 


American writers have peculiar difficulties 
to overcome in getting at the facts, much 
more in getting at the philosophy of the 
facts even when they have attained the lat- 
ter. ‘The first barrier they meet with is one 
of their own building. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, almost every white man approaches 
a colored man with an air of superiority and 
condescension. ‘The relation subsisting be- 
tween the races ‘at once shows itself between 
the individuals, and each prepares, when 
brought together, to soften the points of an- 
tagonism. The white man tries his hand at 
being negro, and the negro, to make himself 
agreeable, plays the white man. The end is, 
each knows the other only superficially. 

About the best and most successful attempt 
at getting an inside view of the free colored 


people, has been recently made,in Philadelphia 
by areporter for the Weekly Press of that 


city. Five columns come to us in that jour- 
nal, filled with the reporter’s observations 
made during a series ot visits to the homes 
and various business places of colored people 
in Philadelphia. His portraitures are remark- 
ably correct, and his reflections are eminent. 
ly just. We recognize the originals of the 
pictures he paints, and could name most of 
the parties to his dialogues. As an evidence 
of our appreciation of this effort on the part 
of the Philadelphia Press to give the public 
correct formation about the colored citizens 
of Philaelphia, and at the same time to ex- 
tend this benefit to our readers, we have tran- 
scribed the whole report to the columns of 
our present monthly. The account published 
is all the more significant and gratifving, con- 
sidering that itis the work of no Abolition 
or Republican paper, but of a Democratic 
Mr. Forney, as all know, is a Demo- 
crat of the Dovucias school, and has no pre. 
judices in favor of Anglo-African blood. 









Fvuaitive Stave Casg In Onto.—On Thars- 
day of last week the U. S. Marshal, accom- 
panied by two deputies and eight or ten men, 
went to Iberia with warrants to arrest three 
slaves, brothers, who ran away from German- 
town about four m-:nths since. One negro was 
captured and taken before the Commissicner, 


who remanded him to the custody of his former 


master. But taking him bazk was another 
thing. Acrowd of negroes surrounded the of- 


fieer. tearing off his clothes, cutting off his hair, 
and attempting to hang him, which we are sorry 
to say proved unsuccessful. The kidnappers 





were then allowed to depart withuut their prey, 
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THE ABOLITION MOVEMENT RE-ORGANIZED. 





It is now more than a quarter of a century | 
since a smal! band of philanthropic men and | 
women, whose minds were inspired by a ten | 
der pity for the then two million slaves, and 
a sublime faith in the final triumph of Truth 
and Justice, met in the city of Philadelphia, 
under the disapproving frown of a hard-heart- 
ed and an united nation. They calmly faced 
many fierce and manifest perils to person, pro- 
perty and reputation, and boldly avowed their : 
purpose to seek forever thereafter the com | 
plete, immediate and unconditional abolition 
of slavery throughout the United States, by 
moral and political means alone. ‘lime has rolled 

















on since the declaration of that noble purpose, 
and many changes have been wrought out,both 
in respect of the reformers themselves, and of 
the tation to be reformed. Some who took 
part in the Philadelphia meeting, and gave 
their names to its heroic declaration of prin- 
ciples and objects, have grown old, have out- 
lived the sublime faith which then nerved 
them to the conflict. Some have completely 
betrayed the cause they professed to love ; 
others have become worn out in the service— 
their voices are silent, and their pens rarely 
move—and a few only remain full of faith and 
abundant in works until this day. Some, ip 
the hope of serving the cause of the slave, 
and others with the hope of serving them. 
selves, have fused with the pro-slavery churches 
and masses of the country, and have become 
& part and parcel of those masses, no Jouger 
distinguished from those masses in either anti. 
slavery words or works. All along the course 
through our pro-slavery wilderness, moral 
graves appear, wherein have fallen those who 
were unable toendure to the end. Much has 
been done. Great words have been uttered 
—great deeds performed—but the abolition 
of slavery, the end to be attained, is not yet. 
Wearily and sadly the slaves wait in their 
cruel chains. Of those who witnessed the 
inauguration of the anti-slavery movement, 
and hailed it as their deliverer, very few re- 
main on the earth, and a new generation of 
bondmen have taken the place which death, 
more merciful than American religion, bad 
made vacant. From two millions and a half, 
the slaves have increased to three millions, 
three millions and a half, and now they have 
passed beyond the number of four millions. 
Every bright morning sur, every opening 
flower, every dawning prospect of joyous na- 
ture, beholds the victims of bondage increas- 
ed, their hardships multiplied, and their suf- 
ferings augmented. Human flesh is beaten 
to repress the upward tending human spirit, 
and human blood ranks higher in the Chris- 
tian slave markets of America than ever.— 
Blave ships, by the connivance, if not by the 
encouragement of Government, loaded to the 
gunwales with naked men and wonien destin- 
ed for the slave market, iand their human car. 
goes on our Southern coast, at convenient dis- 
tances to suit purchasers. The horrors of 
the slave trade are thoroughly revived. Fifty ' 
slave ships are known to be fitted out an- 
nually in the port of New York. Africa: 
bleeds from an hundred ports. Attracted by 
the smell of our Christian ships, rising from 
those who breathe disease and death from 
beneath their suffocating hatchways, the 
hungry shark makes the voyage from the west: 
eoast of Africa to the river mouths of Amer-' 


dead and dying, flung over to gave the rest. 
The slave trade, indeed, is again upon us with 
all its ancient horrid features, made more 


glaring by the slight and insufficient means 


opposed to its progress. We see the pure 
foaming billows of the deep stained with 
blood, and hear the moan of the dying captive 
rising subove the hoarse sound of the sea 

Here, then, are the two revolting evils— 
slavery and the slave trade. They tower 
alone, gigantic and monstrous, overtopping 
every other form of iniquity, cursing the laod 
with tears and the sea with blocd. ‘Their ab- 
olition was decreed, but they are not abolished. 
They have been assaulted, but they ore yet 
defiant. ‘They have been smitten a thousand 
times, yet they flourish, Why have they not 
fallen ? Why has the resistance to them be- 
come impotent and spiritless ? 

Various answers may be given to these 
questions, but the all-comprehensive answer, 
the one which includes all others, is, that the 
American people have no earnest wish to pnt 
down slavery or the slave trade. ‘This may 
be learned from our press, our pulpit, and our 
political parties, from the best of them as well 
as from the worst of them. The power to put 
away the evil is present, but the will to do it 
is absent. The church tells us that the aboli- 
tion of slavery belongs to the Government, 
and the people, who are the Government, re- 
pudiate the obligation, because they have no 
will to perform the task it imposes. ‘he et- 
fect of all anti-slavery effort thus far is this : 
It has filled the whole North with a senti- 
ment opposed to slavery. Sentimental Abo- 
litionism is abundant. It may well be met 
with in the pulpit, sometimes in the religious 
newspapers, and more frequently still we meet 
it in the meetings of the Republican party ; 
yet among them all there is neither will nor 
purpose to abolish slavery. The Republican 
party, with all the professions of anti-slavery 
men attached to it, has no such will, no such 
purpose. 

The very best that can be said of that 
party, is, that it is opposed to forcing 
slavery into any Territory of the United 
States where the white people of that Terri- 
tory do not want it. That party is not 
pledged, as we understand it, against the ad- 
mission of slave States into the Union, nor 
in favor of abolishing slavery in the District 
of Columbia. It is simply opposed to allow- 
ing slavery to go where it is not at all likely 
to go, and that is, as we have said, where 
the people are opposed to it. A party may 
be better than its pledges, and a candidate 
may do more than he promises; but experi- 
ence furnishes too many examples to the con- 
trary to make itsafe to build hopes upon such 
a foundation. Even the sentiment of the Re- 
publican party, as expressed by its leaders, 
have become visibly thin and msipid as the 
canvass has progressed. It promises to be 
about as good a Southern party as either 
wing of the old Democratic party. Its can. 
didate is for slave-hunting at the North, end 
slaveholding at the South. He would catch 
a negro while running for his liberty, or shoot 
him down while fighting for it. Mr. Sewarp, 
around whom the best antislavery hopes of 
the party have hitherto centred, seems to 
have fallen in love with the idea of making 
the Republican party the white man’s party, 
and to regard the negro only as a pitiable 





ica, finding provision all the way in the sick | 


outcust from American society—an element 





ees re 


which cannot be ‘assimiluted’ wilh white 
America. We do not mean to combat this 
idea here, but refer to it simply as one of the 
multitndinous proofs of the non existence of 
any serious design to abolish slavery on the 
part of the Republican organization. For 
farther discussion of this topic, we commend 
the reader to the letter of ‘J. C. Hi.’ in our | 
other colamns. 

The American Anti-Slavery Society has 
ceased to uceupy the ground upon which it 
was originally started. It no longer seeks the 
abolition of slavery by the use of the ballot 
box It hates slavery, and denounces the sys- 
tem of slavery with a hearty earnestness, but 
it can do nothing towards abolishing slavery 
through the machinery of the American Gov- 
ernment, for it is con cientiously opposed to 
voting. ‘The only body now in existence 
which is in favor of voting for the abolition 
of slavery, is that very small body inthe Srate 
of New York which has just nominated Grr- 
Rit Smit as its candidate for the Presidency. 
This body is too small to affect more than the 
prescrvation of the abolition integrity of its 
members. For this it is well worthy of re- 
spect ; but every one must see that that par- 
ty, both in respect to men and means, falls 
far short of me-ting the demands of the hour, 
In its doctrines, principles and objects, it is 
well based and strong ; but principles, doc- 
trines aud objects imply something else.— 
There are any number of good principles and 
doctrines in the Declaration of Independence, 
and in the United States Constitation ; but 
what is really wanted is an organization which 
shall labor to put those principles into prac- 
tice. Now the Liberty Party has searcely 
a paper in which to privt the. names of its 
candidates, and has not a single lecturer to 
publish its doctrines before the people. Doe- 
trines and principles do not avail much in such 
circumstances. So much for the Liberty Par 
ty as a means for the abolition of slavery. 


Next, there is the ‘Cuercu AntTI Savery 
Society.’ It stands upon a narrow basis, too 
narrow for our ideas of an effective anti-sla- 
very organization. Such ap organization should 
not be limited by sectarianism in any shape- 
but should be as broad as humanity, and free 
as the wings of eternal truth. But we do 
not make this our chief objzction to it. Our 
objection is thut it has little more than a mere 
paper life. It isnot out in the highways and 
hedges— pot in the wilderness, or on the 
mountain side, with the startling cry of re- 
pentance. It is for the salvation of the church 
rather more than for the destruction of sla- 
very. Like the Liberty Party, its life is spent 
within itself. It has no press, no agents, no 
auxiliaries. An associatien for the abolition 
of slavery, which does not extend itself by 


such means, is usually considered not much 
more than dead. 


The history of the anti-slavery struggle thus 
far shows that after seven years of earnest, 
efficient and uniteEp labor, by which popular 
attention was arrested to the subject, and 
much right feeling generated, the anti-slavery 
forces of the country became divided ; that 
those who had, during the period of the great- 
est hardships aod perils of the cause, em- 
braced each other as friends and brothers 
worthy gf confidence, esteem and honor for 
their works’ sake, began to accuse and de- 
nounce each other as traitors to that cause, 
and as personal enemies. This fratricidal con- 
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duct has continued, bringing new divisicns and 
parties into the field, till at length there is lit. 
tle of associated effort left to carry on the 
work of popular anti-slavery agitation. 

It is hardly necessary to stop in this place 

to ascertain who are responsible for these di- 
visions, or to attach blame to those through 
whose errors and faults they may have come. 
Our business is the immediate and uncondi- 
tional abolition of slavery in every State and 
Territory covered by the Constitution of the 
United States, and in our judgment that busi- 
Ness requires a uvion of effort on the part of 
all those who desire to see this great and 
glorious object accomplished. 

- With such views and feelings, we rejoice to 
see a call far a great Convention soon to be 
held in’ Worcester, Mass., having in view the 
re organization ofthe anti-slavery forces. At 
the head of this movement we find our old 
and esteemed friend Sreruen 5S. Foster, a 
man of inflexible will and of high moral princi- 
pie, and one of tae ablest speakers in the anti. 
slavery ranks. The great odject of Mr. Tos- 
TEKS cfferts now is to re-unite the scattered 
anti-slavery clements of the country, and pro- 
duce ove solid abelition ergavization, who 
will use all the powers of the Federal as well 
as State Governments of the country for the 
abolition of slavery. 


Weshall attend that Convention,and do all we 





can to promote the nobie objects which it has, 
in view. ‘The old proverb, ‘ united we stand, 
divided we fail,’ has been fully and painfully il- 
Justrated by our anti slavery experience, and it 
is quite time that we had learned its lesson of 
wisdom. Moral enterprizes, not less than po- 

_ litical and physical ones, require union of feel. 
ing, union of aim, union of effort. Too long, 
we think, has,this important truth been under 
estimated. Why should the friends of aboli- 
tion stand longer divided?) Why should they 
not come together, and do their utmost to €s- 
tablish an abolition organization upon which 
all may honorably stand and labor together 
for the extirpation of the common evil of the 
country 2? We know not what will be the. 
fate of Mr. FPosrer’s effort. It imag fail, as: 
many other good things have, for the ume, 
failed ; but it need not fail, and if Abolition- 
ists are true to themselves and thetr cause, it 
will wot fail. 








REPUBLICAN OPPOSITION TO THE RIGHT OF 
SUFFRAGE, 


The World, a newly established and widely 
circulated Republican daily paper, published 
io New York, is epposed to the repeal of the 
law which reguires that colored citizens be 
seized and possessed of two hundred and fifty 
dollars worth of rea! estate as a condition of 
exercisiug the elective franchise. For this 
opposition it gives the following reasons : 


“(Ci is undesirable that the two races should 
exist in close proximity. Solong as they are | 
intermingied in the same Community with = us, 
it is our duty to promote their welfare by all 
rational methods; but while our Jaws afford 
them the same protection which they do to us, 
they mast be coatent with the present restric 
tious in the exercise of the elective franc hise.— 
It is not philanthropy, but demagogism, that 
propeses anything different. Though this is a 
Republican measure, We hope Republicans will 
have the moral courage and political independ. 
ence to vote It down,’ 


Aguiust the hopes of The World, we hope 
that Repablicans will have the ‘moral cour- 





ave,’ and the magnanimity to vote for equal 
rights. We koow of no injustice more need- 


lesa, mean and contemptible, than that which 
imposes a property qualification for voting on 
the colored citizensof this State. Weare few iu 


numbers, exposed to peculiar insults and hard- | 


ships, on account of popular prejudice skill- 
fully kept alive by all the wealth and power 
of slavery, acting through all the channels of 
social influence. These, one would think, 
were quite enough to repress our upward ten- 
dency 2s a people, without the State saddling 
our right of suffrage with un odious property 
qualification, imposed upon no other classcs 
of people in the State. Wesubmit to Zhe 
World, whether it is not mean and base in the 
extreme to require of a black man a higher 
qualification for voting than is required of a 
white man? Of all the people of this State, 
colored people have the fewe-t means of ac- 
quiring property. Nearly all lucrative and 
respectable e:snployments are closed against us, 
audin the face of this undeniable fact, the 
great und generous State of New York im- 
poses on us the necessity of having aud own- 
ing two hundred and fifty dollars worth of 
real property, morse than it imposes upon any 
other cluss of its citizens. This grosa ipjus- 
tice, this contemptible meanness does not well 
become a State so free and otherwise noble as 
the State of New York, and we hope that the 
year 1860 will see this feature of our State 
Constitution blotted out. As to the ‘proz- 
imity of the two races, The World may be 


fight or it may be wreng ; we won’t stay to 


discuss whether ‘close proximity’ of the two 
races is desirable or not. ‘ Close proximity’ 
already exists, and in all the likelikood of 
the case will continue to exist. The question 
is not whether proximity is desirable, but 
whether it shall be distinguished by justice 
and magnanimity, or by unfairness, injustice 
and meanness. 

We do not understand The World as wish- 
ing to oppress us. It very kindly expresses 
an interest in our welfare, and even goes the 
length of making it the white man’s duty to 
promote the black man’s welfare, This is 
kind and amiable, and we like the manifesta- 
tion of such kindness. ‘hough asa colored 
man, white profoundly grateful for such a 
Cisposition to take care of us, we must say 
we should be far more grateful for some- 
thing tike a fair and an equal chance to 
tuke care of ourselves, and to promote our 
own happiness. Much trouble would be 
saved our dear white friends if they would 
once allow us thisright, and we should get on 
quite as well besides. TZ'he World says that 
tLe laws afford colored people the eame pro- 
tection that it does whites. ‘This sounds 
well, and in the sense of The World it is 
true; but the statement is a queer one, whea 
used in an argument for the continuance of a 
law of the State imposing a burden on black 
men of two hundred and fifty dollars more 
than upon white men. We think it will be, 
difficult for the world to make outa case of 
sameness here. | 

But it is a mockery to talk about protec- 
tion in a Government like ours to any class in 
it denied the elective franchise. The very de- 
nialof that right strips them of ‘ protection,’ 
and leaves them at the mercy of all that is 
low, vulgar, cruel and base in the community. 
The ballot box and the jury box both stand 
clos-d sgainst the man of color, and open 
to every other man. ‘These are the ac- 
knowledged safeguards of the people's liberty. 


. . 


The white people of thig country would wade 


knee deep in bloud before they would be de- 
prived of either of these means of protection 
against power and oppression. How immeas- 
urably hateful and mean, then, is it to mock 
us with this talk about same protectiun, while 
you are expressing the hope that the Repub- 
lican party will vote to continue our exclusion, 
and to deny us equal admission to the ballot 
box of the State? What is The World 
afraid of ? Does it fear that with equal pro- 
tection negro blood would prove more than 
a match for Anglo-Saxon blood in the race 
of improvement? Does it apprehend the de- 
parture of the reins of Government out of 
the hands of the white race, and for this rea- 
son is in favor of continuing extra weight 
and an additional disability upon the negro ? 
The World is too large for such unmanly and 
discredituble fears. Once for all, we only ask 
for our people fair play, equal and exact jus- 
tice in this matter of suffrage and all others, 
and we hope that the people of this State, of 
all political parties, Republicans, Democrats, 
and National Union men, will yet see that this 
policy of justice towards us is the only wise 
and proper one to adopt toward the colored 
citizens of this great State and nation. 


THE LIBERTY PARTY NOMINATIONS. 


To all those who believe that it is the first 
business of the American people, acting in | 
their collective and national capacity through 
the forms of the National Government, to 
abolish and forever put away from among 
them the stupendous abomination of slavery ; 
who believe that they ought not to do evil 
that good may come; that they ought to 
make no compromise with slavery either in 
theory or in practice ; that he who stands 
by pure anti-slavery principle most firmly in 
this day of accommodation and truckling, 
bearing aloft the unsallied banner of pure 
Abolitionism, best serves the cause of the 
slave, and exerts the best influence on society, 
will not ask us why we helped to make these 
nominations, and why anti-slavey men, re- 
gardless of ridicule and protest, are asked to 
vote for them. For all such men as arehere- 
in described see plainly enough that tp vote 
consistently, they must vote for just such men 
ag have been nominated. Ten thousand votes 
for Gerrit Suitu at this juncture would do 
inore, in our jadgment, for the ultimate aboli- 
tiun of slavery in this country, than two mil- 
lion for ABRAHAM LINCOLN, or any other man 
who stands pledged before the world against 
all interference with slavery in the slave 
States, who is not pledged to the abolition of 
slavery io the District of Columbia, or any- 
where else where the system exists, and who 
is not opposed to making the tree States a 
hunting ground for men under the Fagitive 
Slave Law. 

Those who have put up Messrs. Smitn and 
McFar.anp for President and Vice Presi- 
dent mean at least to preserve their anti-sla. 
very integrity, and the integrity of the Aboli- 
tion movement. A man may gain the whole 
world and be great, but his viotory is a most 
miserable one if in gaining it he loses his own 
soul, or in other words, stultifies his judgment, 
tramples upon his convictions, dishonors his 
principles, and makes himself unworthy of his 











own self-respect. This is what we eall losing. 
one’s soul, and such a lose ia the whole Ab- 
olition movement of America in danger of in 





/the approaching election. We live not for a 
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day or for a year; we live for all time, now | 
and hereafter. Wishing to pursue that course ! 
which shall serve in the future as well as the 
present, upon which we can look with 
pleasure, we fling before our readers candi- 
dates for their votes, who represent sound 
antislavery principles and doctrines, who give 
the trump of freedom no uncertain sound, and 
who occupy the ground which must finally be 
occupied if slavery is ever brought to a 
peaceful termination. Let Avbolitionists, re- 
gardless of the outside pressure, regardiess of 
smiles or frowns, mindful only of the true and 
right, vote in the coming election for the only 
men now in the field who believe in the com- 
plete manhood of the negro, the usconstitu- 
tionality and illegality of slavery, and are 
pledged to the immediate and unconditional 
abolition of slavery, not where it does not ex- 
ist, but just wherever it does exist in the 
States or in the Territories. 





SLAVEHOLDING RELIGION. 





| 
The lash, wielded by the iron arm of the 


Slave Power, is a long one. The hard- 
twisted extremity of the overseer’s whip not 
only reaches the shrinking back of Tom on the 
coach box, or the quivering fl2sh of Dinan 
in the kitchen, but strikes at the freedom of 
the national mind, goads the orator in the 
Senate chamber, and quickens the utterance 
of Southern speech makers in the hal] of Rep- 
resentatives. Its effects are seen in the ora- 
torical performances of Southern placemen, as 
well as in the hound-like grimaces of North- 
ero doughfaces. It reaches the pocket nerve 
of book mongers and publi-hers, and makes 
many an editor dance to its unwelcome music. 
The Southern citizen dare not buy a book 
whithout permission from the knights of the 
thong. Many a man who would be glad to 
own a copy of the Impending Crisis, or Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, dare not inquire for it at the 
counter of a Southern bookseller, or have it 
sent to him through a Southern Post Office. 
A complete system of terrorism dictates the 
character of the political and religious read- 
ing of the Southern mind. The postmaster 
adds to the usual prerogatives of his office, 
that of general censur of private correspond- 
ence and the public press, burning private let- 
ters and public journals with remorseless 
tyranny. 

The impudence of this multiform despotism 
reaches its climax in the attempted surveil- 
lance over the religious sentiments and opin- 
lons of the people. The churches and min- 
isters of the South assume to be the standard 
of orthodoxy. The Northern people have 
but a faint conception of the intensity with 
which Southern religion clings to the flesh- 
less skeleton of a theological system. The 
belief in certain dogmas, through whose web 


thread of absurdity in most inexplicable con- 
fusion, has usurped, in the gospel of the South, 
the p'ace of justice, mercy and purity ; and, 
the principles of benevolence and humanity, 
in their application to half the population, 
are regarded as manifest infidelity. <A belief 
in the five points ot Caxviy, and in the divine 
character of slavery, is the standard by which | 
“very man’s godliness is to be tried. Books, 
sermons and lectures are all brought to the 
fest of this Southern iron bedstead. The 
man who lives on the unpaid toil of a score 














of the approved pattern, is, in Tennessee, un- 
questionably one of the elect ; while he who 
advocrtes the doctrine of a human brother- 
hood, is not only anirfidel, but is also a crim 
inal of such beinous ebaracter, that he would 
be driven ont of the community, or murdered 
outright. A mistress may be a saintly mode! 
of Southern piety, if she believe in Total De- 
pravity, Foreordination, Election, Reproba-. 
tion, Damoation, and the Devil, notwithstand- 
ing her general habit of slapping the face of 
her chambermaid with her shoe, beating ber 
cook with the tongs, and breaking the wash 
board over the head of her washerwoman, be- 
fore prayers in the morning Stealing the 
life-long wages of these poor sisters, and 
beating them brutally while doing it, is no 
stain upon the character of the most saintly 
matron of the South. 


An eye and ear witness has just related to 
us the following case: A man owned a 
mother and two children—one a gicl of seven 
or eight years old, and the other a babe nine 
months old. While the mother of the black 
child was at work in the kitchen, ber little 
one crawled about the house for hours, until 
hungry and weary, it crept into the sitting 
room where the white mistress was lounging. 
W hile there, the iittle sister of the slave child 
came through the room, and the babe moapn- 
ingly put up its hands as she passed, to get 
taken up from the floor. ‘The mistress ipter- 
fered, and whipped the little pleading hands, 
and forbade the sister from taking it up.— 
The child screamed with paio and fright, and 
still stretched the little bare armsto the sister 
for protection—the mistress still whipping 
them. The mother heard her babe scream, 
until her heart could bear it no longer, and 
coming into the room respectfully told her 
mistress that it was tired and hungry, and 
begged to be permitted to nurse it. The mis- 
tress flew at the mother in a furious passion, 
and tore the child from her arms, driving ber 
from the room, and punished the child antil 
it became quite quiet from sheer exhaustion 
—the mother being all this time compelled to 


listen to the screams of her babe from another | 


room. When the master came in, his wife 
told him a terrible story of the impudence 
and disobedience of the slave mother, and he 
gave her a savage whipping because she 
begged to nurse her own child! 

Now, this mistress was a perfect pattern of 
slaveholding godliness. She had been a Sab- 
bath School teacher when young. She al- 
most exhaled in prayers and pious ejacala- 
tions. Ste worshiped the very calf-skin cover 
and gilt bindingof her Bible. She consigned 
Mrs. Cuitp, Mrs. Stowe and Exiza Foi_en 
to the deepest hell, as infidels, and regarded 
Northern religiovists as walking in eminent 
danger of a constant shower of red hot thun 
derbolts, because of their anbelief. Cruelty 
and lying were virtuous in her estimation, in 
comparison with the terrible criminality of 
Mrs. Cuitp’s Appeal and Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
To half murder a slave baby was innocent by 
the side of a doubt of Predestination. To 
belie and cruelly beat a mother for seeking to 
protect her infant from a she tiger, was a 
graceful manifestation of godliness, in com- 
parison with the heil-deserving crime of doubt- 
ing the existence of a personal devil, with 
horos, anda hot pitch-fork on his shoulder.— 
She is a silken mannered woman, with velvet 
hands, and a purring voice, and given to pray- 


er meetings, monthly concerts for the benefit 
of the heathen, aod has a heaverly style of 
sighing and rolling up pious eyes. She is the 
pet of her slavebolding minister, and a leader 
on subscriptions for the conversion of the 
heathen of Boorahboolah-gah ! 

It is quite natural that a people whose re- 
ligion has been emasculated of the great prac- 
tical virtues, and has sunk down below the 
working standard of decent, unregenerate hu- 
manity, to plume themselves on their dogmatic 
orthodoxy. They have nothing else to which 
they can cling. Conscious that if judged ‘by 
their deeds’ they must be condemned, it is 
not surprising that they should insist upoa 
being judged by the length and age of their 
creeds. Knowing that their hearts and hands 
are fuil of cruelty and oppression, it was to 
be expected that they would plume them- 
selves on the orthodox furniture of their 
heads. But these slaveholding religionists 
are not content with attempting to conceai 
the nakedness of their own system of wicked 
oppression, under the thread-bare cloak of an 
orthodox dogmatism, bat they insist upon 
being recognized as models of godliness, and 
denounce the votaries of the practical virtues 


as infidels aand atheists. Dr. CHekveR may 


‘well ask : 


‘Is it not wonderful that at this Cay, under 
the light of Christianity, 1860 years after the 
death of Christ,a crime executed by the Di- 
vine Jaw under the penalty of death. along with 
that of murder. should have een rescued from 
that criminal fellowship, and revived under the 
Gospel into Christian communion. as if it were 
avirtue ? Wasth ree-era moremaligrvant and 
extraordinary hallucivation 2?) The chu: eh in 
which it continues remains in the favor of God ! 
A crime gibbeted by the law of God is taken 
hy Christian surgeons from the gallows, is ex- 
humed by Gospel resurrectionists, galvanized 
inte a hideous life and set among the living 
guests at the scram: ntal feast as a suitable com- 
panion with faith, hope and charity, And those 
who undertake to thrust the torch cf God's 
flaming law within the skeleton, and to drag it 
forth beneath the condemnation of the Go-pel, 
are themselves assaulted and pronounced as be- 
ing greater sinners and infidels than those who, 
in the very church of God, practice and make 


profi of the iniquity. I say it is an unparal- 
leled madness.’ 


~ HORSE DEMOCRACY. 





‘The Southerners own their niggers jest as I 
own my horses. If I buy a farm in Kansas, 
haint Ia right to take my horses there, I’de like 
to know 2?) And haint the masters jest as good 
a right to take their niggers there 2? Haint the 
niggers their property, jest as my horses are 


/my property ? 


-These words smote upon our ear, through 
the gloaming of twilight, as we were going 
home from the Post Office the other evening. 
They formed the grand cliinax of a Demo- 
cratic wayside argument, and came from the 
occupant of a wagon which was jolting along 
over the stones a few rods ahead of us— 
They were addressed to a Republican, who 
rode a little behind the Democratic speaker, 
and they came out in a triumphant tore, 
which assured us that the said speaker was 
confident that he had extinguished his op- 
ponent. The effect on us was to produce 
something like the following trair of reflec- 
tions : 

In some parts of this world sach political 
philosophy, coming from such a source, might 
be regarded as the expression of the lowest 
strata of ignorance and brutatity. The en- 
lightened fellow-countryman who should hear 
it would say, ‘This sounds very badly; but 
it is only the thought of a poor, ignorant 
clown, who is not to be regarded as giving 





utterance to general public sentiment. He is 
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alon® resyonsible for his coarse and brutal! 
doctrine. The moulders of public opinion— 
the clergymen, the philosophers, and the 
statesmen—in this conntry, know the differ- 
ence between a man and a horse. They do 
not teach that the political statue of the 
teamster is the same as that of the nag he 
drives. Our laws do not herd men and mules, 
_ young girls and colts, together on one politi- 
cal common. This poor creature has spent 
his life in a horse barn, and does not know 
the difference between his own human nature 
and the nature of the brates he grooms.’ 


But this case does not admit of any sueli 
excuse or palliation. This man was not a sip- 
ner above or below all others. He was a 
man of average intelligence, able to read his 
Bible and his Democratic newspaper, accus- 
tomed to the sound cf such gospel as the 
American pulpit supplies to its hearers, and 
was really expressing the average social, re- 
ligious and political sentiment of this country 
and the age. Practically the prevailing the- 
Ology and the prevailing political philosophy 
of this nation, is adjusted to the doctrine that 
. there is no difference between the social and 
legal rights of a black man and wu horse.— 
The most numerous, wealthy and popular 
churches and sects among us maintain this 
doctrine in practice. In the Presbyterian 
General Assembly, which met in this city a 
few months ago, there were leading clergymen 
aud Doctors of Divinity who hold some of 
their church members by the same tenure, 
and on the same legal level as they hold their 
horses. Dr. THorNpYKE, who made a some- 
what conspicuous figure in the ecclesiastical 
debates of that Assembly, with all bis Jearn- 
ing and piety, has not yet learned the legal 
and social distinction between the man who 
brushes his clerical coat, and tie nag which 
draws his clerical gig. He would sell a child 
with as little compuoction as he would sell a 
colt. Dr. Srrinec, the Moderator of that As- 
sembly, would not lift the four millions of 
slaves in America from the status of horses, 
from the condition of goods and chattels to 
that of men and women, if he could do it by 
asingie prayer. ‘These divines do not know, 
practically, the difference between a man and 
a horse, any more than did the countryman 
whose speech forms vur text He was preach- 
ing their religion, 9nd upholding their style 
of godliness in that speech. He was only 
giving blunt utterance to the prevailing senti- 
ment of every pro-slavery church. He had the 
General Assembly to support bis dogma, that 
a b!ack man is on the same level as a black 
horse. ‘Is not a man better than a sheep ?’ 
triumphavtly asked the Savior of the Phar- 
isees. Had a Presbyterian divine been pres- 
ent in that crowd to whom the Savior spoke, 
he would have answered, ‘No! a black man 
stands on the same level as sheep and horses,’ 

‘Is a man better than a horse ?’ is the 
great problem with which the American mind 
is now laboring. It is essentially this ques- 
tion which throws our churches into such a 
maelstrom of agitation, and breaks our po- 
litical parties into opposing facttons. It is 
this simple question with which the Metho- 
dist Church bas been grappling in terror for 
twenty yeurs. yg gy can tell you how 
to get happy; /but they have come to no 
Conference decision, as to whether thousands 
of their members, including class leaders and 


preachers, ure better than horses. They have | 





long since decided the questions involved in 
the doctrine of Sanctification ; but the ques 
tion of whether a man differs from a horse io 
rights, is still under debate among them — 
They would turn aman oat of the Confer- 
euce who preached against perfect love ; but 
they cannot oust a private member who sells 
his brother’s children with his colts, and sets 
up his brother's wife at auction by the side of 
his spavined mare. Methodism in 1860 has 
yet to learn the difference in rights between 
ten thousand black persons within its com- 
muuvion, and ten thousand horses running ip 
the pastures of its members. Shade of Wers- 


LEY! Is not this an age of progress? Is not 
the millenium near at han: ? 
‘Is a man better than a horse?’ This 


question is the grand hinge of American pol- 
itics, as well as the pivot of American relig- 
ion. Some people think it decided by the 
Declaration of Independence ; but the horee 
in this controversy, whether mounted by 


Dovatas or Brecktyripngs, charges through 


and through that fine piece of Jeffersonian 
rhetoric, and gallops unrestrained over the 
whole plane of the Constitution, driving the 
black population from the protection of both 
these defences. Successive Democratic Ad- 
mivistrations, from Jerrerson all the way 
down to Bucuanan, bave stood forth in the 
championship of the horse as equal in politi- 
eal rights with the African. The Supreme 
Court has discharged its heaviest ordinance on 
the quadruped side of the controversy. The 
United States army has gone forth to con- 
quest under the banner of horse Democracy, 
and in favor of the equal political rights of 
horses and men. The exciting question of 
the present campaign is but a mere side issue 
in this horse and man controversy. One 
party is denounced as made up of traitors 
and Union smashers, because it insists that in 
the ‘Territories men shall not be ‘taken and 
adjudged,’ harnessed and driven to unpaid toil, 
like horses and cattle. Another faction in- 
sists that if black men are raised to a plane 
of rights above horses, the Union shall go 
down amid blood and thunder, and perish in 
fire and slaughter. A Roman Consul com- 
manded that divine honors should be paid to 
his horse, and deified the brute. The Amer- 
ican Democracy, in the afternoon of the 
ninetecnth century, are trying the adverse ex- 
periment of reducing four millions of human 
beings, made in the image of God, to the 
legal and social level of horses. The Roman 
was a heathen barbarian in an age of dark. 
ness. ‘Tbe American Democrat professes to 
be a Christian in an age of unparalleled light 
and progress. ‘The horse knoweth bis kind, 
but the Democrat‘refuses to distinguish, le- 
gally, his kind from the quadrupeds that draw 
his coach ! 

It will not do, then, to be harsh with the 
fellow who furnished us with our text, and to 
denounce him as peculiarly ignorant and vile, 
because he ignores the social and legal differ- 
epce between a man and a horse, for in this 
matter he is on a level with the leading di- 
vines, philosophers and statesmen of bis 
country and his age. He did but blurt out 
the popular thought. He condensed the 
popular religion and popular political philos- 
ophy into a single sentence of uncouth rhet- 
oric. He is backed upio his utterance by 
the conservative church and the hitherto tri- 
umphant Demccracy. Drs. Lorn and Spring, 


ou 





Profs Stewart and Grant are on his side. 
The Tract Society preaches a gospel which 
herds horses and men together in one common 
pasture of rights, and refuses to put a politi- 
cal or social difference between them. The 
New York Observer and the New York 
Herald unite in support of his dogma. The 
‘rulers’ are in favor of the equality of men 
and horses, and the weight of power, and the 
sanctions of both Democracy and Orthodoxy 
are on the quadruped side in this great con- 
troversy of Horses vs. Humanity. Yes, ‘to 
this complexion have we come at last,’ and 
our civil progress * hath this extent and noth- 
ing more,’ that neither our religion nor our 
laws make any distinction between the rights 
of a man and the rights of a horse. 





A Po.iticaL Trext-Book For 1860: Comprising 
a brief view of Presidential * ominations and 
Elections : including all the National Piatforms 
ever yet adopted ; also a history of the strug- 
gle respecting Slavery in the Territories ; Elec- 
tion Returns, &c., &c. Compiled by Horace 
Greeley and John F. Cleveland. New York: 
Published by the Tribune Association. 


It is said that Americans have no memory 
for political affairs. Events transpire, tran- 
sactions of great importance take place—men 
observe them for the moment, and make them 
the subject of passing and transient interest ; 
but in a few months or years, owing to the 
rapidity of the onward movement of the na- 
tion, like the ever varying Jandscape seen from 
a railroad train dashing on at the rate of forty 
miles an hpur, they are soon forgotten. In 
the early days of the Republic, great political 
facts came singly, and fixed themselves in the 
memory, and became a part of the solid 
knowledge of the people. Now, the people 
only feel the past as the indistinct glimmer- 
ings of adream. All this national forgetful- 
ness might do well enough for a people hav- 
ing no voice or responsibility in the govern- 
ment of the State; bat not so with us, 
where every white man at least is conatituted 
a ruler. If this form of government shall 
prove a hopeless failure, the fault will belong 
to the people. It will fail because the people 
have failed to bear in mind the fact of their 
own politics] history, and to act with a wise 
rcference to the lessons they teach. 

In the Political Text-Book before us we 
have a full and complete statement of all the 
great questions of public policy, all the lead- 
ing issues between contending partiea, all the 
declarations of sentiments of political bodies 
and their leaders, extending over a period of 
thirty years. The book is well named a Po- 
litical T'ext-Book, provided with an index of 
subjects under striking and suitable headings, 
by: which the reader may easily find the lead- 
ing facts appertaining to any of the great 
questions of the day, or of those overlapping 
them from the past, and instantly make him- 
self master of them. With this Text-Book 
io his hand apy man with a moderate share ot 
understanding may make himeelf acquainted 
with the political history of the country for 
the last thirty years, aud form an intelligent 


judgment as to the questions which now di- 


vide the public mind, and combine the people 
in different political parties. The book is ad- 
mirably adapted to the wants of the people | 
in the present political canvass. 

Haytr1 and CoLorep Ewmicration.—We 
have received an important: document of this 
subject from James It dpath, Esq., which shall 
appear im our next number. 
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[For Douglass’ Monthly. ] 
WHAT IS THE DUTY OF RADICAL ABOLITION- 
ISTS IN THE PRESENT CAMPAIGN? 

Frienp Dovatass :—I[ find in the Septem. 
ber number of your Monthly an article from 
our mutual friend ‘ A. P.,’ under the above 
caption. lew men in our ranks have equal 
ed him in clearness of vision or logical ac- 
cumep. In the article alluded to, he has made 
Out the best case that I have seen for the 
Radicals who act with the Republicans. Ii 





he is good in logic, he is not less so in £0» 


phistry. From the tone of his article, I think 
itis not difficult to perceive whither he is 
drifting, or at least whither he is looxing witb 
longing eyes. ‘For the present and near 
future, alias ‘for this once, has been the con. 
servative cry with which we have had tc 
contend for the last twenty-five years. Cun- 
servative politicians, who are obliged to rely 
on anti-slavery votes for hope of success, 
evince great sagacity in according to us the 


' soundness of our principles, and the propriety 


of acting upon them, to the ultimatum in the 
distant future, providing that for the ‘ near 
future‘ we will act with them. 


I cannot agree with my friend ‘A. P.,’ 
when he says ‘they (the Republicans) admit 
that the institution is all wrong from founda- 
tion to cap stone.’ I donot think they ad- 
mit any such thing. Abraham Lincoln, the 
man whom they delight to honor, refused to 
sign a petition to the Legislature of Illinois, 
giving to colored people the right to give 
evidence in a court of Justice against a white 
man. He said, in a public address in Ohio, 
that be was opposed to negro suffrage, and 
the right of the negro to sit in the jury box; 
and no one pretends to dery that he and the 
leaders of his party are in favor of the execu- 
tion of the Fugitive Slave Law, and think 
John Brown ought to have been hung ; and 
some of their most distinguished clerical 
supporters think it wrong to ‘advise slaves 
to leave their masters, or do any thing to 
render slaves discontented with their condi- 
tion ;’ and their strongest politico religious 
newspaper is howling on the track of Rev. 
George LB. Cheever, on account of his ve- 
hement denunciations of the wickedness of 
slavery. In a discussion with the acknowl- 
edged leader of Republicanism in our own 
town, (I wish he lived in some other town,) 
only a few days ago, he boldly asserted that 
he thought it was just as bad to induce and 
aid a slave to escape from his master, as it 
would be to steal his horse. 

I have never heard the most radical of the 
Radicals contend for a moment that a man 
should go to the ‘farthest verge of ideal 
right’ in his political activities; they have 
only contended that a man should not so far 
stultify all his moral,convictions as to vote 
for a party who would wield the whole power 
of the Government to shoot down John Brown, 
and return the bondman to the hands of bis 
oppressor, and who Jacked either the honesty 
or the ability to perceive that the Constitutioo 
of the United States is an anti-slavery docu- 
ment. If there is no difference between the 
radical and conservative anti-slavery men as 
to ‘the moral character of slavery,’ how bap- 
pens it that the leaders of the party were io 
such a flatter when Charles Sumner delivered 
his matchless oration on the ‘ Barbarism of 
Slavery,’ deeming it ‘ill timed,’ ‘ inex pedi- 
ept, ‘unwise ’ and ‘uncalled for,’ just at this 


ee ee 





trying time ? It is this very difference, rela: 
tive to the moral character of slavery, which 
makes some men radical and others conser: 
vative. ‘A. P.’ seems to affirm, interroga- 
tively, that ‘the issue betwecu the two fac- 
tions is one which lies ali ud in the future, 
rather thaa one which is ;:uctical in the pres- 
ent.’ A vote fora radical candidate is al- 
ways practical and potent—now, next No 
vember, and wherever and whenever a vote 
is to be given. it carries with it a moral 
power which cannot be gainsayed nor resisted. 
To it, the Republican party owes its existence. 
The defeat of Henry Clay in 1844 by radical 
anti-slavery votes, was the greatest poittical 
anti-slavery achievement we have ever wit- 
nessed, and but for the unfortuuate and mis- 
taken course of Aboiiticnists in 1848, they 
might to-day have wielded the Republican 
party, instead of being whecdled and cheated 
and wielded by it. Were is one grand diffi- 
culty—the honest, earnest, true-hearted, but 
misguided anti-slavery men give their votes, 
while the time serving Conservatives give di- 
rection and shape to their energies. Again ; 
‘A. P.’ says, ‘Do not the roads proposed to 
be traveled by the different factions run par- 
allel with each other for several political stages 
immediately ahead of us, and divide again 
farther on in the progress of anti-slavery ac- 
tion ?’ If the roads are parallel now, where 
will they diverge ? The Conservatives have 
located the read, laid the track, manned the 
engine, and appointed the brakes. The Rad- 
icals deny the constitutionality and legality of 
slavery jn the Carolinas ; the Conservatives 
admit both. Their hcstility to slavery extends 
only to where slavery does not exist. Again ; 
‘Can we not travel these preliminary stages 
in company, and if we must divide, wait until 
we reach the divergent point in ov~ enter- 
prize? ‘If we must divide!’ Is ui.y map 
so infatuated as to suppose that any political 
party is to grow purer and better as it in- 
creases in age and power, especially so long 
a3 Radicals are so easy a prey ? 


If the Radicals and Conservatives * agree 
in general abhorrence of slavery as a_ social, 
moral and political evil,’ they do not agree ip 
the equal abhorrence of slavery, and they do 
not agree in the reasons for their abhorrence. 
The one isa man’s inherent abhorrence of all 
oppression and injustice ; the other is a white 
man’s abhorrence. The Republican party is 
emphatically a while man’s party. In all their 
arguments, speeches and appeals,they,to a very 
great extent, ignore the claims of the black 
man, both bond and free. I regard Wm. H. 
Seward to as great an extent as any other 
mau, the father of the Republican party. I 
look upon him, notwithstanding his miserable 
blunder in his bid for the Presidential nom- 
ination, as a man from whose efforts the slave 
has as much right to hope, as from the effurts 
of any other of the Republican leaders ; and 
yet he fully justifies the remark that the 
party is a while man’s party. In his speech 


nothing by which a stranger to our pecuiiar 
institution would know that a slave toiled 
upon American soil. 
Seward, ‘many of you in Maive get your 
living by fishing. Io you want to see that 
interest prostrated and stricken down? Next, 
you are deeply interested in shipping ; do 
you want to eee the free trade policy carried 





out, and foreign ships introduced here for sale 


at Portland on the 4th of August, he said 


‘Now, said Senator! 
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and the coasting trade 2? Do you waat to see 
our laws so altered as to legalize the stealing 
of negroes from Africa, or bringing them in 
from other places with their cheap labor to 
crowd out our free white labor ? Lastly, are 
you in favor of the union of these States ?— 
Do you know any hereabout who is not in 
favor of the Union? I know of bat one way 
you can effectually respond to these questions — 
[ have asked you, and that is, by voting for 
Abraham Lincoln and Hannibal Hamlin in 
November rext.’ This, in its tone and rea- 
soning, is a fair specimen of Republican — 
speeches. Whence, then, do we infer their ‘ ab- 

horrence of slavery 2?” Nota word about the 
deep and damning crime of imbruting four 
millions of human souls; and yet the ques- 
tion is gravely put, whether anti-slavery men 
may not receive and indorse this twaddle as 
genuine anti-slavery gospel. 

‘They ogree in the desire to prevent its 
spread into new Territory.’ The Republi- 
cans are for white reasons, if we may believe 
their own words. ‘They agree in objecting 
to the admission of any more slave States. 
Wm. H. Seward said in his place in the Sen- 
ate that he would not refuse to vote for the 
admission of new .States, on the ground that 
they were to come in as slave States. No 
Republican leader has, to my knowledge, ever 
entered a protest against that position of Gov. 
Seward. 

If Radical Abolitionists travel for ‘ four 
years to come’ in the Republican party, they 
will at the end of the term be four times as 
imbecile as they are now. This talk sbout 
‘postponement’ of the applicaiion of ‘ tests 
of political fellowship,’ isthe old Whig argu- 
ment which Abolitionists long ago repudiated, 
and no one more cogently than ‘A. P.’ himself. 
Whoever votes for Republican candidatea, 
siys that slavery is constitutionally and polit- 
cally right in the Carolinas. Can a Radical 
do that ? 

‘A. P.’s’ illustration of the French and 
English allies at Crimea does not meet the 
case in question. They were both aiming at 
tle same thing—the taking of Sebastopol.— 
The question of means involved no moral con- 
siderations. It was a mere matter of policy 
to decide in what way a merely physical force 
could best accomplish a purely physical re- 
sult. I attend the raising of a barn. I 
think the better way is to raise a bent at a 
time. Many agree with me. Others insist 
that they will do no such thing. They will 
raise a broadside at a time, or do nothing, 
I say to my friends, we can do nothing alone; 
let us join them and raise a broadside at a 
time. It involves no question in morals, but 
merely a difference of judgment. Far other- 
wise is the case in question. The Radicals 
aim at the entire destruction of slavery root 
and branch, as a sin against God and a crime 
against man. They refuse to acknowledge 
the justice of its claim any where on the foot- 
stool of God. ‘The Republicans are directly 
the opposite of all this.. They are valorous 
against slavery where the print of the slave's 
foot never cursed the soil. All this is well 


and praiseworthy. But they are loud mouth- 
ed and painfully vociferous in their efforis to 
satisfy the people that they are sonnd on the 
question of slavery in the States. They will 
guard the four million bondmen with a vigi 
lant eye. If one of them dare raise a hand 
against his oppressor, they pledge the whole 
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force of the Government to put him down.—! bor and wait’ until they act more efficiently ? 


If some poor panting woman escapes from 
the fangs of her merciless violator, an? seeks 
an asylum among us, they pledge themselves 
before all Israel and the sun to get down up- 
on all fours and bay upon her track. 

The only consistent parties in this coun. 
try are those led by Garrisor and Breckin- 
ridge. They both agree in the slaveholding 
character of the Constitution. The one re- 
jects it, and tramples on it ; the other insists 
{and rightly too) that if slaves are property 
in the States, (and Republicans say they are,) 
then they have the same right to take them 
into the Territories, as the Republicans have 
to take their property, and are entitled to 
equal protection in its possession. 

‘A. P. says, ‘Our practical strength is 
growing less and less every year under this 
close communion system of political ethics.’ 
When did our strength begin to wane ? Just 
when we began in 1848 to unite with the 
i’ree Soil party, and travel with them ‘for the 





present ;' and shali we for resuscitation act! 
upon the old homely adage, ‘a hair of the’ 


same dog will cure the bite ?’ 

God gave the Jewsaking because they 
had rejected Him, and wanted to * be like all 
the nations ’—firstly, as an acknowledgment 
of their free agency, and secondly, to punish 


them for their wickedness and their lack of 


faith in Him. They wanted somebody ‘to 
go out before them and fight their battles,’ 
just as Abolitionists do now. ‘They were 
tired with trusting in God and [lis truth — 
They were punished just as the Abolitionists 
have been who have served slaveholding 
gods. 

_ We have no evidence that God winked at 
polygamy then any more than he does row, 
although Moses allowed them to put away 
their wives ‘ because of the hardness of their 
hearts. I cansee no analogy between that 
and the question under discussion, and [ trust 
we are not going back to the old dispensa- 
tion for arule of faith and practice at the 
present day. Jesus said unto his disciples, 
‘I have many things toray unto you, but ye 
canoot bear them now,’ because he was in- 
ducting them into a new philosophy of re- 
ligion—from the ritual into the spiritual.— 
Their capacity and development.were not suf- 
ficient to urderstand and comprehend it, nor 
would they until the mission ot Jesus was 
fultfilled—until he should go away ; then in- 
stead of the outward teacher, he was to send 
them the inward teacher, the ‘Spirit of truth,’ 
which would enlighten their usderstanding 
and speak directly to their inner conscious. 
ness. He in no sense ‘co-operated with 
them,’ except as a teacher and a guide. 


It is but a poor compliment to the in- 
telligence of the Republicans to call in ques 
tion their ‘ capacity and development’ in 
the question of human liberty, when for 
these four score years and more they have 
been glorying in their Bunker Hills, York- 
towns and Saratogas, and repeating the 
Declaration of Independence till the very 
school boys io the streets have it all by heart. 
It is not light the people need, but lightning 
and thunder, and a few more John Browns. 

The people who drink cider, beer and wire, 
and go against rum, gin and brandy, go ‘ part 
way ;’ why not ‘co-operate with them’ in 
the promotion of temperance? Why not 
‘co-operate’ with a corrupt church, and ‘ la- 








No, the church is not to be reformed except 
by influences outside of the pulpit and pew. 
We are not to ‘ help the Devil in doing even 
a partial good.’ All such teaching is poor 
philosophy, and worse religion. Pirates do 
some good, sometimes, but who wonld think 
of joining them so far even as to help them 
choose their captain or chief, Abolitionists 
feel “intensely anxious to sirike a blow at. 
the Slave Power where their blows will tell.’ 
Then don’t strike hands with those who pro- 
pose to acknowledge or uphold slavery any 
where in the wide world. Few, or many, 
speak the true word—reverently I say it— 
let the word: become flesh, and in the fullness 


| of faith leave the rest to Him who ‘ turneth 


the ways of the wicked upside down.’ 

What I ask has set this whole nation boil- 
ing like a cauldron, casting up all the unclean 
things of slavery to the public gaze. 
has opened the mouth of grave Senators and 
given legislators speech ? What has sunder- 
ed political parties and divided ecclesiastical 
bodies? What has 4illed slaveholders with 
wrath, and startled their abettors with fear? 
It has not been by strickiog hands with those 
who go right purt way, but by uncompro- 
mising and truthful utterances and actions, 
demanding is the name of God the restora- 
tion to the slave of his rights. ‘One has 
literally chased a thousand, and two put ten 
thousand to flight,’ and it will continue to do 
so just so long as Abolitionists reinain true. 

J. C. H. 

Dear Dovetass :—In the September num- 
ber of your paper appeared an article signed 
‘A. P.,’ entitled, ‘What is the daty of Rad- 
ical Abotitionists in the present campaign,’ to 
which I wish to pay a little attention. I am 
reminded, at the outset, of the words of a dear 
friend of mine and of humarity, that ‘no man 
could answer and expose the tissue of so- 
phistries contained in that article better than 
the author of it ;’ and as it seems hardly cred- 
itable that he will persist in the course indi- 
cated by it, but will, in the October number, 
himself expose its fallacies, I am tempted to 
trust to his doing so, and hold my peace.— 
Lest he should not refute his own errors, how- 
ever, I venture to unmask some of his specious 
illusions which it contains. 

ferhaps the most dangerous, because the 
most ensnaring, isthe assumption that in vot- 
ing for Abraham Lincoln, Abolitionists simply 
aid the Republicans in limiting slavery, witb- 
out being in any manner responsible for the 
wrong things which the candidate or the par- 
ty may do. But, surely, nothing can be 
plainer than the fact that in voting for a 
slave catchirg President, we do as truly en- 
dorse and sanction slaye-catching as the non- 
extension policy which he advocates. The 
truth is, Mpon almost all practical points in 
regard to slavery, the Republican party and 
tne Radicals occupy not similar, but radically 
hostile positions. The Republican party, 
should elaves rise in rebellion, would wield 
the whole power of the army and navy to 
crush them ; whereas Abolitionists woald pat 
down the masters as being really the rebels. 
The Republican party would seize and re- 
store to slavery the fugitive ; but Abolition- 
ists would protect and defend him. The Re- 
publican party, as represented by Mr. Lincoln, 
would receive vew slave States; but Aboli- 
tionists would pot It would protect slavery 
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in the Federal District, which Abolitioniste 
would elt It would recognize the legal- 
ity and constitutionality of slavery in the 
States, while Abolitionists deny both. Yet 
‘A. P.’ would bave it that he can vote for 
Lincoln, and in doing so, simply endorse Dov- 
extension without sanctioning at the same 
time all these pro slavery positions. 

Again ; he represents that there can nothing 
be done for abolition the next four yeers, even 
with an abolition administration; that the 
‘paths’ of Radicals and Conservatives are at 
present, and for some years to come, parallel ; 
it is only in the fulwre they diverge. One 
would think that the above recited ‘ diverg- 
ence’ was, some of it at least, in the present. 
It appears to me that their paths ‘diverge’ 
very materially at the ballot box this fall. 

It is not true tbat Abolitionists and Repub- 
licans agree in'‘the necessity of rescuing the 
Government from the hands of the tools of 
the Slave Power,’ as ‘A. P.’ asserts ; for the 
Republicans are straining every nerve to place 
the Government in the hands of a man who 
not only stards ready to bunt slaves, but who 
supports the ostracism, socially and political- 
ly, of the blacks at the North. Is not such 
candidate a ‘tool’ of the Slave Power ?— 
The illustrations of ‘A. P.’ are wide of the 
mark, and not analogous. But time and space 
will not allow me to follow him. C.A.H. 





Dear Dovatass :—With much interest [ 
have read an article in your September pum- 
ber, headed, ‘What is the duty of Radical 
Abolitionists in the present campaign?’ My 
answer is, let us vote for Liocoln and Hamlin, 
unless by so doing we indorse the pro-slavery 
concessions of Lincoln and the Republican 
platform. If my vote for Lincoln must be 
regarded as signifying that I agree with him 
that the Fugitive Slave Enactment is consti- 
tutional, then may my ashes mingle with the 
ashes of John Rogers, or ‘let me die the 
death of the righteous’ John-Brown, before 
I will do such a deed. 

But this is the way I view it: My vote for 
Lincoln says—‘ Let slavery be kept out of the 
Territories, that they may come into the Union’ 
aS FREE States; and thus the way be opened 
for the peaceful and legal abolition of Ameri- 
can slavery. An objector may say — the 
Democrats may follow your example, and say, 
‘We vote for our candidates for the positive 
good which they will do for liberty.’ An- 
swer—Not onesuch good thing do they prom- 
ise to do. J. KR. JoHNson. 


REPLY TO ‘J. C. H.’ 

The able article from the pen of ‘J. C. 
H.,’ which will be found in this number of our 
paper, demands a candid reply. We are for- 
tunate in having an opponent who maintains 
an amiable temper, and a courteous style, and 
we trust that we shall profit by his commend- 
able-example of rhetorical moderation. 

In all discussions of this kind, much time is 
gained, and a greut saving of ink and paper 
is made by keeping the real issue distinctly in 
view. In this particular instance our friend 
had no occasion for making a lopg argument 
to prove that the Republican party is not a 
Radical Abolition party. We conceded that 
at the outset. We maintained that ite masses 
were acting from an impulse of batred to sla- 
very, but admitted that this impulse was ip a 
crude, nebulous state, mixed up with mach 
imperfect political pbilosopby, aud il directed 
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by ignorance and short-sighted expediency, 
but, nevertheless, a mighty force, which could 
be made available for a present partial good. 
and could possibly be educated into a genu- 
ine anti-slavery power. It is not necessary, 
therefore, that we should mect, in detail, the 
charges made against the Republican party, 
although it would be quite casy to show that 
‘J. C. H.’ has underrated its anti-slavery 
character. To quote paragraphs from the 
‘ump speeches of politicians, often made in 
view of local circumstances, is by no means a 
fair way of forming an estimate of the posi- 
tion ‘and animating impulse of a great party. 
We could quote from the speeches of Szwarp, 
Sumner, Lincoun, and Lovesoy, the most rad- 
ical anti-slavery sentiments, as an offset to the 
quotations of ‘ J. C. H.;' but all these quo- 
tations, on both side’, would leave us just where 


we started. The Republican party occupies 


the same general position on the slavery ques- 
tion as that occupied by the Liberty Party in 
44. It proposes to use all its constitutional 
power to limit, weaken and discourage sla- 
very, with a view to its final extinction. This 
is the doctrine of Nrwarp’s ‘ irrepressible 
conflict, and is repeatedly announced in Lin- 
cotn’s debates with Dovatas. It is the doc- 
trine which anitmnates the masses of the Re- 
publican party, as every man who mingles 
with these masses must know. 


But the Republicans hold that the consti- 
tutional structure of thegJovernment is such 
that Federal power cannot reach slavery in 
the States, and that they are, therefore, shut 
up by constitutional prohibition to the neces- 
sity of confining their efforts against slavery, 
to the work of prohibiting its extension, and 
of inaugurating the general policy of turning 


- the moral forces.of a free labor administration 


of the Government aguinst the institution — 
They hope in this way to surround the slave 
States with an influence which shall educate 
them up to freedom, and impel them to abolish 
slavery. They look to the growth of an anti- 
slavery party in the slave States, ander the 
fostering egis of an anti-slavery administration 
which shall enlist the free whites in those 
States in the work of emancipation. 


Now, we agree with ‘J. C. H.’ that the 
Republican view of the limits of constitution- 
al action against slavery is a great mistake, 
and that the radical view of that question is 
more nearly correct. But this is a question 
of constitutional law, and not of abstract 
morality—a question of power, and not one 
of principle. There is no reason why we 
should doubt the honesty of the Republicats 
in their view of this question, any more than 
there is that we should doubt the honesty of 
the Radicals, and this question is one tbat 
must go through the process of a quarter of 
acentury of discussion beforé we can hope 
that its radical solution can obtain. 


In the meantime, while this discussion is go- 
ing on, there is much common anti-slavery 
work which all agree can and ought to be 
done, and in which we can unite for the pres- 
ent, without diminishing our power to do 
more radical work in the future. 

Both parties agree as to the power of Con- 
gress to abolish slavery in all Territory under 
exclusive Federal jurisdiction, and to prevent 
the admission of any more slave States. 

They agree as to the duty 
the foreign slave trade. 

They agree as to the duty of cleansing the | 


of suppressing 


| Augean stables of the national administration 
from the foul corruptions consequent upon 
Democratic, pro-slavery misrule, and tbe duty 
of putting the mighty forces of the National 
Governinent into the hands of men who shall 
wield them on the side of freedom. 

This is the practical work immediately be- 
fore us. If we unite in this work, how will 
such union weaken us for more radical work 
in the future? What harm will it do to the 
cause of freedom in the Carolinas to secure 
the triumph cf that cause in Kansas ? Will 
not the cause of emancipation stand an in- 
finitely better chance of success in the future 
with slavery driven out of the Territories, and 
n God-defying and man-hating administration 
driven into oblivion, where its memory may 
rot, and with the Government in the hands o! 
men whose sympathies are all on the side of 
freedon ? 

With this statement of the practical bear- 
ings of the question, let us review the article 
of our reviewer. He says: 


‘T have never heard the most radical of the 
Radicals contend for a moment that a man 
should go to the “ farthest verge of ideal. right” 
in his political activities.’ 


Oar old friend has made a fatal concession 
here. He has tapped the dyke of radical 
philosophy by this concession, and his logic all 
leaks out through the aperture. If we are 
not bound to go to the ‘ farthest verge of ideal 
right,” how far short of that point may we 
stop? An inch, or an ell, or a.yard, or a 
mile? Is not our friend all afloat on the cur- 
rent of expediency, the very moment he un- 
moors from the farthest verge of ideal right ? 
Does he not give full license to the reign .of 
Republican philosophy by this concession ?— 
If the farthest verge of idea) right is not the 
rule of action, what other rule have we but 
this—viz.: where co-operation with « thers is 
necessary, we are at liberty to join with them 
in all honest efforta to do even a partial and 
incomplete good, even though we may per- 
ceive a still greater good lying beyond the 
range of their vision, for the accomplishment 
of which they will not unite with us ? 

Our friend has scarcely honored his radical 


| training in making this concession, and with 


all his suspicions as to our ‘ driftings’ and 
‘longings,’ our rightarianism is as yet suffi- 
ciently uncompromising to maintain the pro- 
position that we are bound to make the ‘ far- 
thest verge of ideal right’ our ultimate aim. 
But it does not follow from this that every 
act we put forth must,-at the moment, ter- 
minate on that farthest verge of ideal right. 
For instance, the ideal right with reference to 
slavery is its total abolition, and the raising of 
the slave to the rights of citizenship. This 
is to be our ultimate aim. But it does not 
follow that we are bound to accomplish this 
in a single political campaign, or do nothing. 
On the contrary, it is quite consistent with 
that ultimate aim for us to make a campaign 
for the freedom of the Territories and the de- 
feat of the Democratic party. If our forces 
are in such a state that this is as far as we 
can carry the campaign at present, then we are 
doing the very best thing toward securing our 
ultimate aim, and any other course would be 
detrimental to that ultimate aim. | 


Radical and Republican roads lie iu the same 
direction for several Stages, and it is wisdom 
for us to travel together until we rcach the 





angle of divergence. Our triend sys: 


find the American people. 


We, therefore, return to our old fgure The ; 





‘The Conservatives have located the road, 
laid the track, manned the engine, and appoint- 
ed the brakes.’ 


Very well ; if the road does run in the right 
direction for even the first stage of the way, 
is it not better for us to jamp on the train 
and ride over that stage, than it would be to 
survey a new route and build a new road t= 
Who cares whose road it is, if it will only 
help us on the way? When we come to the 
point of practical divergence, we can jump off 
with all the passengers whom we can per- 
suade to go with us. 

The next point made by ‘J. C. H.’is an 
effort to show that Republicans oppose sla- 
very sO far as they do act against it from a 
selfish regard for the interests of the white | 
race. We have no doubt but what there is 
much selfishness mingled with Republican op- 
position to slavery. Weremember a case of 
this kind in the early history of Christianity, 
and Paul disposes of it thus :—'Some, indeed: 
preach Christ even of envy and strife, and 
some also of good will. What then ? 
Notwithstanding every way, whether in pre- 
tense or in truth, Christ is preached, and I 
therein do rejoice—yea, and will rejoice.’ — 
It is a great mistake to suppose that by vot- 
ing for a Republican candidate, we vote in 
favor of the soundness of all his arguments, 
or endorse all the sentiments uttered by Re- 
publican stump speakers or newspaper writers. 
Bro. ‘J. C. H.’ repudiated this close-com- 
munion, hard shell logic in Church and State 
years ago, in common with us. We simply 
say by such vote these candidates are the 
best men we can hope to elect in the pres- 
ent state of political culture in which we 
They are pledged 
to as much anti-slavery work as can well be 
accomplished in four years. ‘Their success 
will turn back the tide of slavery propagand- 
ism and break the reign of pro-slavery terror 
both in the North and in the South. 

‘J. C. H. speaks of the old Liberty Party 
which went over to Van Buren in ‘48, as if 
it was a Radical Abolition party. In this he 
is quite mistaken. The old Liberty Party was 
not committed to direct action against slavery 
in the States. Its measures were confined to 
the work of abolishing slavery in the Federal 
Territories, and to such general untriendly 
legislation as should gradually hem slavery 
in and weaken its power, and thus lead to its 
final overthrow. ‘The general principle of ac- 
tion against slavery, which formed the basis 
of the old Liberty Party, was the same as 
that upon which the Republican party stands 
to-day. The difference in the detailed appli- 
cation of*that principle is only what was in- 
cident to the change from a party of 60,000 
to one of 1,500,000 voters. 

‘J. C. H.’ makes a false issue when he 
says that the Republicans believe that ‘sla- 
very is politically and constitutionally right in 
the Carolinas. They hold that the Carolinas 
have full power to abolish slavery in the Car- 
olinas, and that they ought to use that power, 
bunt that the Federal Government has no 
power to interfere directly. ‘There is a wide 
differeuce between this position and the as- 
sertion that slavery is right in the Caroliras. 

‘J.C. H.’ says: 

‘The Radicals aim at the entire destruction 


of slavery root and branch, as a sin against God 
and a crime against man.’ 


So do the great mass of Republicans. The 
ore claes ceek this end by direct legislation ; 
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the other class deny the existence of any con- 
stitutional power to legislate directly against 
siavery, and seek the same ultimate resull 
through the longer and slower procees of 
general uniriendly I-gislation. The question 
between them comes down, therefore, to one 
of powers avd measures. instead of one of 
principle and moral right, and, therefore. 
comes under the general scope of our friend's 
barn-raising comparison. Mr. Lixconn and 
Mr. Sewarp both insist that the conflict is 
‘irrepressible ’ so long as slavery exists ; but 
that the army of freedom must be content to 
cut off the outposts and conquer the out- 
lying provinces of the enemy, and then sur 
round him and starve him out by general un 
friendly legislation and administration, until 
he shall accept the principles of freedom as a 
guide to the State Government. The gues- 
tion is, therefore, pre-eminently one of meas- 
ures rather than principle, and being such, 
so loug as their measures are of present value 
aud will help ou the general result, the incon- 
siderable minority wust submit in judgment to 
the overwhelming majority. | 

Nor is it correct to say that the Republi. 
can party pledges the whole force of the Gov 
ernment to put down a slave-rising. ‘They re- 
gard the Government as having been so pledg- 
ed by the Constitution long before their ex - 
tence as a party, and when they could not con- 
trol the matter; and believing that all such 
risings retard rather than advance the cause 
of treedum, they seek what they regard as a 
more safe and speedy exodus for the slave 
through peaceful channe's. We du not agree 
with the Republicans on this point; but we 
desire to do them justice. 

Our triend is mistaken again in saying that 
the Republicans hold that slaves are property 
under the Constitution. They deny that pro- 
position, and hold that slavery is the creature 
of mpnicipal law only, and that slaves can 
only be held under local or State laws. Hence 
their denial of the Dred Scott decision. Do 
them justice, friend H. 

There is no need that we go over the ground 
of our first argument to show that God save. 
tioned the practice of demanding no more at 
the hands of a people than they were able to 


understand and appreciate. We act upon that | pou 
rule with our children, our neighbors, and es- | 


pecialiy in the limits we set to the obligations 
of the poor ignorant slave. The Bible teaches 
us not to cast pearls ‘before swine, and that 
men shall be judged by what capacity they 
For one, twenty-five years experiment 
has convinced us that the American people 
cannot be moved by the sublime philosophy 
of Radical Abolitionists. 


have. 


The case is beyond 


| 





however mistaken in doctrine or crooked in 








—————— 


practice, are our brothers in God's church, 
and we co-operate with them in all we deem 
right, and stop just where they go wrong— 
As to the sects, our friend well knows that 
we do not regard them as churches at all, and 
canoot know them as such in the argument. 

‘J.C. i.’ cannot mean to institute a com 
parison between pirates and Republicans, we 
think ; but nevertheless we shall probably 
shock him by saying that whenever we catch 
a pirate doing good, we shall go away con- 
‘oundedly ashamed of our honest bringing-up, 
if we do not find it in our heart to help him, 
and all the more because he is a pirate. If 
we should find the Devil starting out some 
cold morning, really intent on feeding the poor, 
although he was not willing to go over more 
than hal? of the parish, we should throw our 
hiygest loaf of bread into his basket, and tell 
hiin that we were very glad to see him en- 
gaged in such a work, and that next time 
he called, we would go over the other hail 
of the parish with him. 

We believe we have reached all the import- 
ant points made by ‘J.C. Il,’ as fully as 
we can consistently do so in a single article. 
We have no disposition to prolong this dis- 
cussion. We are quite willing that the few 
voters who desire to support the Syracuse 
pominations should be permitted to do so ip 
peace. Their character is such as to com- 
mand our entire respect ; and as they evident- 
ly intended that their ticket should be ¢ still 
born,’ we have no wish to disturb its quiet. 
Whatever moral power they can exert against 
slavery, we have no desire to diminish. But 
we can hardly consent to take the advice of 
their candidate, conveyed in his fifty dollar 
letter to the Convention, and do nothing ; 
nor can we see how moral power is to be re. 
tained under that extremely fravk confession 
that all exertion is useless. It looks to us a 
little like a farce, for seventy-five men and wo- 
men to get together and meke a Presidential 
bomivation, aud then publish to the world 
their determination to go home and do noth- 
ing for the ticket. We do not quite see the 
use of ‘ going through the motions,’ and then 
practically declaring we dou’t mean anything. 
ver, it is a favorite amusement of the 
American people to ‘play poiitics,’ and the 
Radicals have as good a right to join in in- 
nocent amusements as the rest of mankind. 

ie Fe 
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THE SUFFRAGE QUESTION. 


ELECTIVE FRANCHIS& AGITATION IN ITHACA. 


Friend Douglass:—In accordance with 
the desire of the Elective Franchise Club of 


argument, and has been settled by a long ex. | Ithaca, I send you the subjoined report for 


perimevt under the guidance of the loftiest | 
manifestations of human genius and philan-| 


thropy, and has utterly and hopelessly failed. 


So these 30000,000 of great Overgrown of Ithaca met at Stannard Ha!l for 
‘babes’ must be fed on ‘milk,’ in the hope | pose of organizing an Elective 
that they will grow stroug enough some day) Cjyb. 
Our friend thinks @ 


to bear ‘strong meat.’ 


publication : 

On Monday evening, August 13th, agree- 
able to a published cali, the colored citizens 
the pur- 
IF ranchise 
tev. Basil Mackall was called to the 
hair,aud Geo. A. Juknson wus chosen See- 


that this doctriue Is not Very complimentary : retary. Ni r. Henry Moore then briefly stated 
to the people. It is not our mission to flatter that the object of the meeting was to organ- 


the people, but to tell them tne truth. 


Our friend puts the case of staying in a leave no stone noturned in their efforts to se- 
corrupt church. We do cling to God's church, cure for their brethren the right of free suf- | 
made up of the weak as well as the strong, frag2. Geo. A. Johusor then followed in a_ 
of the short-sighted, mistaken and faulty, as short speech, in which he portrayed the injas- 


ize a club of working colored men, who would 


ern mw a ee 


~- 


a 


well as the clearsighted and faultless. All| tice of the Property Qualification restriction | 
honest Christians, however weak or faalty,| upon the colored man, and urged every color-' do much, however, towards carrying the come 





ed manto use all justifiable means to free 
their brethren from this grievous wrong. On 
motion, Messrs. Henry Moore, Geo. A. Jobn- 
sop, Henry Jackson, Levi Smith and Zach- 
ariah ‘I'yler, were appointed a committee to 
draft resolutions for the meeting. They re- 
tired, whereupon Mr. James Coilins addressed 
the mecting upon the suffiage question. The 
committee returned and. reported the follow- 
ing resolutions, which were adopted unani- 
mously : | 
Whereas, The time is now near at hand when 
the people of the State of New York are to 
decide at the ballot box whether her colored 
citizens shall be wholly freemen, with the 
right of franchise, as others are of whatever 
class or clime; er nominal freemenS with 
meagre poliical privileges, m which their 
tnanhood is entirely ignored, in the presump- 
tion trata certain quanti-y of dirt is necese 
sary to constitute them MEN and VOTERS ;-— 

therefore, a . 

Resolved, That we the colored citizens of 
Ithaca, do most earnestly call on the cuizens 
of Tompkins County, and the State, rrrespece 
tive of party, toaward to ug the privilege of 
Free Suffrage. which is our rightful heritage, in 
view of the heroic efforts made by cur fore- 
fathers to secure the independence of this coun 
try, and free her people tiom the galling yoke of 
British tyranny—as shown in the persea of 
Crispus Attucks, the first patriot martyr of the 
Reve-lution. aud in the heroie conduct of hun. 
dreds of other colored Americans, on‘ ship and 
shore,’ both in the first and in the struggle of 
America with the mother country. 

Resolved, That the Preperty Qualification 
clause of the State Constitutiou is monstrous 
and atrocious, and is full of wrong and injus- 
lice, denying to us. natives of the soi!, privi- 
leges that it gives to foreigners, even those who 
fought against the liberties of the Am:rican 
people ; and in view of these facts, we ask the 
people of the Empire State, who believe with 
Jefferson that ‘all men are created free and 
equal, and are enduwed with certain inalien- 
able rights,’ to strike from tke statute this glar- 
ing outrage upon the rights of native citizens 
which now dishonors it. 

Resolved, That the Jaw as it now exists is a 
blot upon the escutcheon of the State. and is 
disgraceful alike to those who devised, and to 
those who sustain it, and is unfair, humiliating 
and degrading to the class to whom it applies, 
by drawing an u:just line of distinction bee 
tween the fortunate and the unfortunate, by 
throwing aside intelligence and moral worth as 
qualities of no value, and by making the come 
plexion God has given us a plea for injustice 
and oppression. 

After the resolutions were adopted the club 
books were opened for membership, and twen- 
ty five enrolled their names. The following 
gentlemen were chosen to act as the officers 
of the ‘Ithaca Elective Franchise Club :’ 


President—Rev. Basil Mackall. _ 
Vice-President—G. A. Hayborn. 
Secretary— Geo. A. Johnson, 
Treasurer—Henry Moore. 


Gro. A. Jounson, Sec’y. 





Appress or THE New York City Surrrace 
COMMITTEE TO THE COLORED PEOPLE OF - 
New York. 

We have organized into a Committee for 
the purpose ot furthering the cause of justice 
and right so long denied to the colored man 
in this State, and hope, with your aid. and 
co-operation, to accomplish much toward this 
end. ‘The laws of this State do pot permit 
any mau having African blood in bis veins to 
vuote—though be may have been born here— 
inless Le is possessed of real estate property 
to the value of $250, making us an unjust 
exception ; while foreigners, after a temporary 
residence, may bot only vote, but muy even 
meke the laws which govern us. ‘The New 
York State Legislature, at its recent session, 
passed a law permitting the people of the 
State to vote, at the coming election in No- 
vember, for or against grarting to every col- 
ored man the tanie right to vote. 

‘Ve call upon you, friends, to aroase your- 
selves to the importance of the occasion.— 
Those of us now denied the right to vote may 
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ing election in our favor, and making us free- 
men. Wecan do much by your organizing 
and co-operation. Every colored man may 
cast a voie in the comirg election by proxy, 
for surely we have friends who vote, and who 
will cast a vote for us. Organize, then, your- 
selves into clubs, and put 5 ourselves into com- 
munication with us through our Secretaries, 
and God will give us the victory. 


The following resolutiors were adopted at 
the meetiog held Aug. 23d: 

Resolved, That the New York County Suf 
frage Committee appoint the Rev. H. A. Thomp- 
son as their Collecting Agent, to solicit and 
receive funds in weekly subscriptions or single 
donations, to aid the cause of suffrage exten- 
sion. 7 
Resolved, That the Rev. H. A. Thompson 
shall keep a book containing a. copy of these 
resolutions, in which shall be entered all money 
received by him, and that he shall make weekly 
reports to this committee. 

In behalf of the New York City Suffrage 
Committee, 

James McCune Situ, Chu’n. 

James P. MILLER. 


. Secretaries. 
Joun J. ZvILLE, 
. 


[From the New York Tribune ] 

A distant correspondent writes to learn 
what is the fact as to blacks voting in this 
State. We answer—If a uegro owns $250 
worth of real estate, free and clear of incum- 
brance, he can vote thé same as a white man; 
if not, he bas no right of suffrage ‘that white 
mea are bound to respect.’ 

We regard this discrimination as simply at- 
rocious. If a Property Qualification is right, 
it ought to be imposed upon all alike, not 
merely on those who have the least property 
and the worse chance to obtain it ; if a negro 
hus no soul, and ro political status but that 
of a thing, his owning a pile of dirt cannot 
rightfully give bim any. In avy light, the 
present rule is wrong and indefensible. 

We shall have a chance this Fall to vote 
down this anomaly, and we onght to do it— 
Let us abolish the froperty Qualification, and 
give the poor blacks an equal chance at the 
polls with their richer brethren: ‘hey are 
but a handfull anyhow, and cannot do much 
harm if they try. We shall have a Constitu- 
tional Convention in 1866 if not sooner, and 
then decide whether black men shall vote at 
all or not according to the light meantime 
vouchsafed us Let us kick the Property 
Qualification overboard anyhow ; and now is 
the time. 


[From the Yates Co. Chronicle. ] 

It will be seen by the Election Notice, 
which we publish this week, that at the next 
election the question is to be submitted 
whether the Property Qualification shall be 
abolished. It is not as some suppose, a ques- 
tion whether colored men shall vote. ‘hey 
are permitted to vote now. But they are 
hampered with a Property Qualification,which 
it is thought unjust and anti-democratic to 
impose npon white men. ‘This restriction is 
unworthy of the State of New York, and 
unworthy of any people who profess to have 
faith in a republican system of government. 
The idea that property is to be the criterion 
of saffrage, was long since discarded so far 
as white men are concerned. ‘The logic of 
the care, then, is clear, that it must be equal. 
ly absurd in its application to black men.— 
If they may vote at ali, (and it was long ago 
decided that they should,) let them vote on 
their manhood and not on their dollars and 
cents. 

In 1846 the writer of this article was one 
of 85 000 electors in this State who voted to 
give colored men free suffrage equal with white 
men: If we live to vote at the next election, 
we shall repeat that vote. And we doubt 
not the 85000 of fourteen years ago will 
be more than doubled, and we hope more 
than trebled. Those years should have 
brought us enough: of moral and political 
progress, enough amelioration of the wicked 
prejudice against the colored race to do away 


with that unreasonable restriction upon their 
rights. 





DISTRIBUTION OF THE JOHN BROWN FUND. 


To the friends of John Brown : 


FRrieNps :—I should have made an earlier 
distribution of your generous contributions 
but for an incarceration of thirteen and a half 
weeks in Washington jail. On being released 
from prison however, and learning that ali the 
members of the John Brown family would be 
present at North Elba on the 4th of the 
present month, I went there. Having upon 
the ground informed myself of the condition 
of each branch of the family, I proceeded to 
Boston before making a distribution, in order 
to act in concert with those there who also 
had a fund derived from the sale of Mr. Red- 
path’s Life of Capt. Jotn Brown, rod from 
contributions paid to Wendell Phillips, and 
other friends, including my photograph fund 
of $2,600. The total amount thus far raised 
for the family in this country is only. $6,150. 
The Haytian fund will probably be very mach 
less than this. I hope, ther fore, that the 
sympathizing gentlemen through the country 
who are mailing to the widow of Captain 
Brown Jeather photographs of their interest- 
ing faces, with ‘off-rs’ to borrow sums of a 
thousand and downward, will cease tormenting 
their imaginations with intlammatory pictures 
of bags of gold! The widow has no money 
toloan! Let this suffice. The $6,150 has 
been divided as follows : 


To the widow of Capt. Brown and her 





PR Ss bcs ee vdinwnnn:coesuciindl $2,250 
Te Pee BOE. BE. oc ineeendnntins 1,600 
To Isabella, widow of Watson Brown... 800 
To Mary Ann, widow of Wm. Thompson = 500 
ee SP: - ia noe sad otetesscnnse 
To Jason Brown......2.... .-....... 300 
ee De I, oon 0 cnn ccnecmewanes 2010 
To Ruth. eldest daughter of Capt. Brown, ' 

and wife of Henry Thompson.... .... 200 
To certain of the other sufferers, colored 350 
‘lo Barclay Coppoc, one of the escaped... o0) 
Amount held by Boston Committee for 

contingent expenses..........-..202- 100 

SI leissitiin lattices adtetici xenecteciiannaiiaiiiaiaaial $6, a0 


My friend, Judge Arny of Kansas, accom- 
panied me to North Elba, and, after getting 
a knowledge of the condition of the different 
members of the family, he proceeded to New 
York, and drew the gold, while I went to 
Boston, where we again met, and returned to 
North Elba, distributing the gold as follows : 


wee. TROUI, Biine sk acnccdus coonedel $900 
To Mary, widow of Wm. Thompson..... 300) 
ee 


i ee 
To Mrs. Mary Ann, widow of Capt. Brown 200 


TD FRE one e cen 1000 20te een 200 
ee eee SOIR, ons 4n0e 0 shew enw edus 200 
To Isabell, widow of Watson Brown..... 100 
Te tWe Of (RO COCOROE. 1.0 coe cece ceones 100 


ee ee 

The sum of $1450 had been previously re- 
ceived by the widow of Capt. Brown and 
other members of the family. The balance 
remains in the hands of the Boston Commit- 
tee, subject to the call of those to whom it 


belongs. I submit the following letter, signed 


by Capt. Brown's widow and children : 
North Elba, N. Y., July 14, 1860. 

Taappevs Hyatt, Esq.: Dear Sire :—The 
great kindness you have manifested toward us 
as a family, in your efforts to obtain for us the 
means for our pecuniary relief, which you yes- 
terday distributed go judiciously to the various 
members of our family, has placed us under 
new obligations. 

We feel confident that the amount ($2,600) 
could not have been more equitably distributed 
than it has been by you. The generous and 
self-sacrificing manner in which you have per- 
formoed the work of kindness you undertook on 
our behalf, calls for our warmest thanks. Be 
assured that we will ever hold in grateful re- 
membrance your affectionate regards tor us, 


In conclusion we would say that the grateful | 


feelings of our hearts cannot be expressed in 
words, for the noble stand which you took in 
defense of civil liberty and the constitutional 
rights of every ci izen against the usurpations 
of power aitempted to be exercised by the U. 
S. Senate, and for the many sacrifices that you 
have made for the cause of universal Deuulien 
and suffering humanity. : 

May your life long be spared to gladden, by 








| your active sympathy, other hearts, as you have 


ours. is the prayer of your grateful triends, 
Mary A. Brown, Ruth B. Thompson, 
Jobn Brown, Jr., Salmon Brown, 
Jason Brown, J-abell Brown, 
Owen Brown, Mary Thompson. 


Friends, | am fully recompensed for my la- 
bor in this matter. It1s something to have 
‘looked into the eyes of John Brown! It 
is something to have ‘looked into the eyes’ 
of his noble family—illastrious survivors of 
an illustrious sire! Charlestown has not put 
out the hero ; his fires sti!l live and burn in 
his descendants, burn in the seething blood of 
the third generation. 

‘Jill stab him! I was startled at these 
words as they fell from the lips of a robust 
little boy, John Brown’s graudson, child of 
Jobn Brown, Jr. The child was playing on 
the green sward betore the cabin on the 
mountain. It was a bright morving after my 
arrival among the Adirondacks. Not dream- 
ing of what was passing in the mind of the 
young prattler, I carelessly observed, ‘ Oh! 
no, my little boy ; you wouldn't stab any 
one, would you?’ With asolid and defiant 
air, that bespoke his inherited blood, and with 
no waverinz of purpose in his mien, be replied: 
‘Yes, I would stab them if they hurt my 
grandiather!’ Behold, oh! Virginia! The 
blood of the martyr is already bearing its 
fruit! In the future of the third generation 
see God the Avenger ! | 

Eight hundred persons assembled around 
the grave of John Brown on Independence 
Day ; and, standing upon the great rock that 
marks his grave, the prophets of a fiery dis- 
pensation re-affirmed his principles! Charles- 
town throttles in vain! God andthe Adiron- 
dacks still stand. John Brown has passed 
from earth into the everlasting heavens, but 
the mantle of Elijah remains. And what 
though the heart of the prophet lies stilled 
amid the shadows of these mountaina, and 
cold and pulseless forever! A myriad still 
survive him ; still left, still loving ; warm and 
throbbing; his heart-beats perpetuating ; 
taught by his example that life’s great end is 
life ; taught by his example that he only lives 
to self who truly dies ; taught by his example 
how even a felon’s fate and a felon’s scaffuld 
may become irradiate with light sepernal by 
the baptism of a life celestial, immortal, and 
divine ! THappevus Hyatt. 

North Elba, July 16, 1860. 





Tue Co:ortp Man’s Catecuism. — The 
Synod of Mississippi has published ‘a cate- 
chism for the religious instruction of the col- 
ored people,’ in which the fullowing questions 
and answers occur: | 


Q.—Are not the servants bound to obey their 
masters ? 

A.—Yes—the Bible exhorts servants to be 
obedient to your masters, and to please them 
in all things. | 

Q.—If a master be unreasonable, may the 
slave disobey ? 

A.—No—the Bible says, ‘Servants be subject 
to your masters with all fear, not only to the 
good and gentle, but also to the froward.’ 

Q.— What does the Bible say to servants on 
the subject ? 

A—They are to obey, not with eye service 
as men pleasers, but as the servants of Christ. 

Q.—II servants suffer unjustly, what are they 
to do ?’ 

A.—They must bear it patiently. 

Q.—Ought servants to cebel against the au- 
thority of their masters ? 

A.—No—it is a sin against God and man. 

Q.—How do we iknow this ? 

A.— The Bible tells us that the Apostle Paul 
found a servant who had run away from his 
master, and sent him home. 

Q.—Why did not Paul conceal him that he 
might be free ? 

A.— Because he would not make religion a 
cloak for injustice ! : 

That willdo! This is certainly the pursuit 
of religion under difficulties. 





—Under the caption of ‘ Great Destruction 
of Property,’ the New Orleans Bee announces 
the accidental drowning of a slave boy, nine- 
tcen years of age, while attempting to escape 
from hie master, who was taking him to the po- 
lice jail for the purpose of havipg him cantahed 
for bad conduct. | 
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[From the Philadelphia Press. ] 
THE COLORED PEOPLE OF PHILAD:LPHIA. 


OBSERVATIONS UPON THEIR SOCIAL CONDITION— 
WALKS WITH THE DEGRADED—VISITS TO THE 
EDUCATED AND INTELLIGENT — THEIR NUM- 
BERS, WEALTH, HABITS, REFINEMENT, AND 
DIFFICULTIES. 

The question of the abstract right or wrong 
of African slavery has received so much at- 
tention during late yeara, that topics of more 
practical philanthropy have been but lightly 
discussed. The moral and social effects of 
bondage upon the negro might profitably 
give place to another inquiry—viz: His con- 
dition in a state of freedom. 

If the negro be less happy in freedom than 
in servitude, it will be useless to agitate the 
question of hig emancipation. A review of 
the social condition of the colored population, 
in any one of the large Northern cities, may 
do something toward determining the_capaci- 
ty of the race for improvement. 

We have singled out our own city for this 
purpose, and in some moments stolen from 
more pressing reportorial duties, have made im- 
partial observations of ‘life among tke lowly.’ 


“EMBARRASSING NATURE OF THE INQUIRY. 


What we may state is liable 10 be variedly 
miscoustrued, ‘he courteous treatinevt which 
we have received at the hands of some color- 
ed men may make the delicate revelations of 
our Visits among them appear like ingratitude. 
On the other side, there are those who hear with 
dislike any extenuating statements of the free 
colored man’s condition, who have no feel- 
ings of sympathy with his social struggles, 
aud had rather find him cegraded and un- 
happy than civilized and aspiring. 

For the latter class we have no scruples 
and little regard. We write for those who 
eg 9 his w.etchedness and encourage 
his advancement ; for if. with faculties and a 
will to learn, the free negro be still degraded, 
the stain and the shadow of his sensuality 
fall-upon his white neighbors. 


STATISTICS OF COLORED PHILADELPHIANS. 


Ot the seventy-odd thousand free colored 
people of Peunsylvavia probably twenty thou- 
sand reside here. We have a larger colored 
element than any other of the great North- 
ero cities. The condition of our colored 
classesis supposed to be inferior only to those 

New Bedtord, Cleveland, and some other 
Kastern towns. 

Some quarters of this city are populated to 
a large extent by the lower order of blacks. 
But a portiou of the town is inhabited by an 
intelligent class, who have accumulated money, 
and are respected by their white neighbors. 

‘The free blacks of Philadelphia owned, by 
census of 1850, $800 000 of property, divid- 
ed among 19,000 persons. 

By some statistics which were published a 
few years since, there were 4,019 families of 
colored people, of whom 241 were living in 
their own houses. Of these there were about 
5000 able-bodied men over 321—of whom 
1,581. were laborers, 256 mechanics, 240 mar- 
iners, 166 shopkeepers. 276 coachmen upd 
carters, 557 waiters, 156 hair-dressers. 

The present colored population of the city 
is from 20000 to 25,000. They own pro. 
perty to the amount of nearly $3000 000 
and have churches and schools valued at from 
$400,009 to $500,000. 

The great majority of negroes are poor — 
They seldom iuherit money ; many of them 
come to the city direct from slavery, desti- 
tute of capital wherewith to make business 
beginnings, and without education. 

It cannot be expected that men of this race 
—who are said, by certain states:nen, to be, 
in their best .estate, mere animals—should 
struggle suddenly on to fortune. That many 
of them huve made money and advanced 
themselves socially, is miraculous ; for, be it 
said to theshame of our people, a free col 
ored mas has more powerful disadvantages 
with which to contend in the free States than 
in the slave. 


THE COLORED MAN'S DISADVANTAGES, 
Ph'delphia is the only Northern city, we 
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believe, in which public conveyances are for- 
bidden to the back man. On the suburban 
or rural railrozds, a small portion of the 
smoking car is partitioned off to the negro, 
and he has no other resort. Bundled with his 
wife into that foul apartment, in hearing of 
brutal jests, liable to insult, he must feel, if 
he have any feelings, the hopelessness of his 
degradation. The city passenger railways re- 
fuse, as a general thing, to carry colored pas- 
sengers We know of several cases where 
colored men, who are stockholders in certain 
railways, have been forbidden to tide to the 
railway terminus to collect the dividends upon 
their shares. A few days ago, we noticed a 
neatly-dressed mulutto woman, who took a 
seat with her child in a Frankford car.— 
Sneers and jests at once passed from passen 
ger to passerger. ‘T'wo or three delicate 
parties shifted their seats, so as to be removed 
trom the proscribed woman. She sat un- 
moved amid these insults, for they had pro- 
bably become to her ordinary eccurrences.— 
When the conductor came to collect fares, 
she was refused an exchange ticket. People 
of her color could not pass over the city sec- 
tion of the road. She was politely put out 
of the car at Second street, to wait in the 
rain for the one-horse conveyances. ‘These 
difficulties in traveling necessitates focaliza- 
tion or centralization of the colored classes. 


An intelligent black man lately inforined us 
that he owued a pleasant country residence in 
the northern suburbs, but that he could not 
occupy it, as it would be impossible to ride 
over the railways to and from his place of 
business. ‘T'o this centralization most of the 
wretchedness remarked in St. Mary’s, Bedford, 
Baker, and similar streets, is due. The den- 
izens of these places, being laboring men, 
porters, barkeepers, etc., must be near the 
business ceutre. Were the railways thrown 
open to them, they would scatter to various 
remote sections, where, at equally cheap rents, 
cleanliness and comfort might be’secured. 


The prejudice against blacks extends to 
every class, and may be remarked in pleasure 
and in business. At theatres and concerts, 
lectures and churches, the negro is restricted 
toaremote gallery. In mechanical pursuits, 
if a colored apprentice or journeyman be em- 
ployed, there is an immediate rebellion upon 
the part of the whitelaborers. It has been to 
us a matter of wonder how the black man 
inasters any trade, studies for any profession, 
or learns anything of the arts. In only the 
dull, manual labors, has he a show of equitable 
competidion. He is a hotel-waiter, a vender 
of peanuts and cakes, or a mere beast of 
burden. 


THE COLORED MANS ADVOCATES IN PHILA- 
DELPIIIA. 


Those negroes of this city who pursue 
what may be called the higher mechanical 
branches, acquire their knowledge chiefly in 
the North and East. The principal of the 
colored academy of this city is from New 
Haven ; most of the colored teachers are from 
Boston, and Providence. and New York.— 
There are severai bona-fide regro physicians 
in Southern Philadelphia. Some of these, we 
are told, managed to acquire odds and ends 
of medical science in our own medical col- 
leges, but they perfect themselves in the Kast. 
Their clergymen are, as a cluss, conversant 
with theological differences, and some of 
them acute reasovers.. There is not a colored 
lawyer in thiscity, that we have heard 6f.— 
There are two large African literary societies, 
ove of them named after Benjamin Bannaker, 
and more thantwenty beneficial organizations. 
They bave fine Masonic, Odd Fellow, and 
Temperance Hails, lodges of every kind, sev- 
eral excellent private scbools, and some half 
dozen public lipraries. 


As caterers, the colored men are remark- 
ably successful. We know of several who 
keep central saloo’s, fitted up inf gorgeous 
style. One individual has a fine hotel at 
Florence Heights, and fine dining rooms in 


riages and a span of blooded horses. The fe- 


are poor. 


‘frequently exhibit great tact in their respec- 
tive trades. . 

Those who look lightly upon the negro as 
of no practical value to Philadelphia society, 
are unwise, for he fulfils functions distasteful 
to most whites, and, in certain departments, 
labors with an aptness which whites could 
uot supply. 

MUSICAL AFRICANS. 

The genius for music with which the negro 
seems endowed, and which breaks forth ‘in 
rade ditties and melodies where he is rude 
and untanght, finds higher development in the 
Northern cities. Some colored vocalists and 
in sicians of this city exhibit talent of a high 
order. ‘here are numbers of Anglo-African 
musical societies, and among the more intelli- 
vent classes the evenings are passed about the 
piano. Some of the musicians are ad pts 
upon the’guitar. Tew of our readers have not 
some recollection of the famed ‘ Black Swan,’ 
who gave concerts some years ago in all the 
Northernand Western cities, accompanied by 
the colored ‘Mario.’ She is a resident of 
Philadelphia, and bas amassed a handsome 
competence by her exhibitions. Klizabeth 
Greenfield was originally a slave in one of 
the Southwestern States. She was purchased 
or manumitted at an early age, when she at once 
exhibited much vocal capacity and flexibility. 
For some’ time she tutored herself, mastered 
the elements of music, and, attracting some 
attention from benevolent parties, was assisted 
in the prosecntion of her studies. 

She has never been farther South than Bal- 
timore, although she once received an offer 
of $1200 for a series of concerts in Charles- 
ton, S. ©., whicb she declined. ‘ Mario,’ her 
associate, keeps a clothing store in Second 
street, in this city. Both were highly com- 
mended on their travels. 


THE NEGRO IN CHURCH. 


About twenty African religious organiza- 
tions and churches exist in this city. The 
Methodist, Baptist and Presbyterian elements 
are most numerous. Each of these denomin- 
ations has from three to ten churches. There 
is also one Episcopalian church, and, we be- 
lieve, one Universalist. There are some three 
hundred colored Catholics in the city. They 
attend the churches of the whites. There 
ere also a number of Freethinkers, of Miller- 
ites, of Spiitualists, and a great pumber of 
Friends. 

We have been favored with copies of ser- 
mons by severa: clergymen. They are not 
destitute of rational parts, although appealing 
generally to the feelings of the anditors) We 
are assured that of iate years the colored con- 
gregations have grown less boisterous than 
of yore ; their zeal, or fanaticism, or what. 
ever it nay be called, having been modified 
and subdued. ‘The vicinities of Sixth and 
Lombard streets present, upon Sunday morv- 
ings, very animated appearances. IT olk of 
all shades of color saunter down the streets ; 
beautiful quadroon girls, perfumed, fashion- 
ably-dressed, dandy beaux, staid colored. gen- 
tlemen, etc. 

GENERAL CONDITION. 


As a general thing, the negroes of this city 
Most of them, however, are eco- 
nomical, and their wealth probably doubles 
every year. QOne negro citizen has real and 
personal estate valued at $300,000 ;-most of 
this he inherited. The moral character of the 
negro element varies with the varied social 
conditions of its several components. We 
hear of a few colored pickpockets, although 
there are many noted colored burglars. In 
our walks among them we have found a de- 
gree of taste, talent and industry surpassing 
our most sanguice expectations We make 
public below some detuils of our visits among 
the colored people of the city. 


VISITS TO THE COLORED UPPER-TENDOM, 


Placing ourselves under the patronage of a 
well-known colored gentleman, we were in- 
vited to pass an evening in sandry calls 





among his people. A night was set apart 


this city. A oumber are the owners of cer-| for this delicate task,and at an early hour we 
| paused béfore tbe door of a cleanly dwelling, 


males are milliners, dressmakers, ete. ‘They! in South streeth near Eighth. A gilver plate 
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beneath the polished bell bandle contained 
his name, und on the threshold, smiting with 
benevolence, our host waited to receive us— 
He welcomed us in an easy yet gratified man- 
per, and we passed through a long hull, pa- 
pered in imitation of gravite columps, to a 
stairway with walnut balastrades. ‘Ihe car- 
pet had been’taken ‘up in the hall and parlor, 
to provide for bouse renovating, and we saw 
it nicely folded in a niche beneath the stair- 
way. It was a chaste pattern, of Brussels 
manufacture. The parlor, in the second story, 
to which we were summoned, was situated 
over a furniture store. It was roomy, and 
papered in a plain, cheerful style. ‘There was 
an utter absence of everything gaudy, and 
the glittering trappings, supposed to be so 
inseparable from the taste of the Ethiop, ex 
isted neither in the host nor the hostlery. 

We sat down to talk. The ultimate des- 
tiny of the black man was discussed, our host 
opening that his struggle for a habitation and 
a name must be in America. He said that 
his people were attached to our Republic, 
notwithstanding many disadvantages imposed 
upon them, tueir hope being strong that pa 
tience and good citizeoship would eventually 
soften the prejudices of the whites. ‘Tem- 
pered as they were to our habits and clime, it 
would be cruel to place them on a strand but 
dimly known, where, surrounded by savages, 
they might become savage themselves. 

There was to us a real pleasure in our 
host’s discourse. tHe is one of the leading 
public men among his people, and has much 
of the esse and polish pecutiar to the well 
bred Caucasian. He laughed at times, but 
never boisterously, and in profounder mo- 
ments, threw a telling solemnity into his tone 
and expression. When the head was averted, 
we heard, in well modulated speech, such vig- 
Orous sentences and thoughtful remarks that 
the identity of the speaker with the proscribed 
race was half forgotten ; but the biased eye- 
sight revealed only a dusky son of Ham.— 
Ono a ‘what-not’ table were clustered a num- 
ber of books. Most of them were anti slavery 
publications, althongh there were several 
volumes of sermons, and a few philosophical 
and historical books. We turned the con- 
versation to literature. He was well ac- 
quainted with the authors he had read, and 
ventured some criticisms, indicative of study. 
From the earnestness of the man, it seemed 
that the interest; of his race were very dear 
to him. 

It is but just to say that he has passed 
many years in constant Companionship with 
Caucasians. 

A SOUTH STREET HABERDASHER. 


We made, bv his guidance, a number of 
calls. Our first vi-it was to a new and second 
hand haberda-her’s shop just across the way 
A man was seated on the navement in a high- 
backed chair bene:th its bow window. He 
seemed to be a tall, stoop-shouldered white 
person, genteely dressed, and wearing a low- 
crowned broad-brimmed hat. We shook hands 
with great gravity, and our guide stated that 
we had visited the establishment to see how 
his business was prospering. He led the way 
quietly into the store and lighted a small 
lamp. When the flamvs flashed upon his 
face we saw tiat he was of a light-vellow 
hue.” Then we made a hasty review of the 
store. In the front or main room there were 
heaped up articles of every conceivable char- 
acter. Immense piles of dinner-plates and 
dishes, tinware by the gross, lamps of every 
pattern, second-hand signs with and without 
vames, pictures and picture-frames, stoves and 
all culinary utensils, cradles, cushions, old 
boots and boot-ja:ks, trunks, old hats, car- 
pets, ete, ad infinitum. 

We passed into a rear room. Here were 
tables and chairs, and bureaus and chests, and 
bed-posts and sofas. We passed into the 
yard. It wasstacked in every quarter with 
old wagon-wheels and window-sashes, hard- 
ware and shingles. A ferocious dog couched 
beneath a hen-coop. The proprietor ordered 
him to lie down, and invited us back to see 
his horse. In a low shed that animal was 
feeding, and a very likely beast he was, fat 





and full sinewed. In the yard rested the 
wagon which was somewhat dilapidated. 

We passed isto the cellar. ‘There lay a 
wild confusion of wares, which no amount of 
enumeration could sum up; and yet a little 
observation detected order in this chaos. It 
was plain that the proprietor could lay his 
hand on any article. In w second-story room 
the same state of things prevailed. It wus 
as though the furniture of a hundred estab- 
lishments had been contusedly tumbled into 
one. We asked the proprietor if he some- 
times took an account of stock. He said, 
with a short laogh, that he might do so. He 
had fifteen children, and smiled when we told 
him that he could furnish establishments for 
as many more. He owned his dwelling, for 
which, with the ground, he gave $4,500. We 
were likewise assured that he had . other pro- 
perty to the amount of a few thousand dol- 
lars additicnal. 

This man c me from Charleston, S. C.,about 
fourteen years ago. He was the nutural son 
of a wealthy white man, who owned a line of 
steamers between that city and New York 
tlis father died leaving him free, and his 
white uncle gave him a passage to the North. 
Hie had about ten dollars when he reached 
Philadelphia, where he at once commenced 
'o labor. He found no difficulty in procuring 
employment, but for some time laid up no 
money. At length he started in the second- 
hand furniture business, and made the com. 
mencement of bis present extensive establish- 
ment. He seemed to have a strong affection 
lor Puiladelphia, and speke of his triumph 
over difficulties with some tediousness, but 
mnuch pride. 

RODMAN STREET. 

We passed with our guide up South street 
to Ninth, and thence to Rodman street — 
Several tine dwellings,of three and tour stories, 
fronted with white marble, and having doors 
of carved stone, were exhibited upon those 
avenues. Rodman street runs parallel with 
South street, one half square above it. It is 
peopled almost entirely by colored families — 
We guzed with curiosity at its rows of tall, 
beautiful houses, and saw, with some interest, 
the clean pavements and street. In some 
places fine ornamental trees stood upon the 
side-walks, and in the doorways the families 
of colored men are seated. By the imper. 
fect moonlight they seemed to be neatly 
dressed. ‘I'here was no loud laughing er 
talking ; in fact, it seemed to us that we had 
rot remarked for the early evening such gep- 
eral decorum in any street in the city. 

Our guide said, with some earnestness, 
‘Streets Ike this your people never visit. — 
They wander through Baker, and Bedford, and 
Spafford streets, to find subjects for ridicule 
and pity, but never look into these cheerful 
homes, or speak with these families of our 
better classes. ‘There is a bright side as well 
as a dark to our condition, although some. sey 
we are all dark.’ 

He laughed shortiy at his own wit, bat 
there was more of thought than of humor in 
his speech. 

We passed into one of the Rodman street 
dwellings, and, while the host was being sum. 
moned, looked over a music book which lay 
upon the piaao. ‘There was a variety of op- 
eratic music and most of the popular ballads. 
The colored owncr of the establishment re- 
ferred with some pride, when he made his ap- 
pearance, to his daughter’s accomplishments. 
She had gone to Cape May with her mother. 
during the hot season. She was a very good 
girl, and he had d termined to give her what 
he had often vain!y pined for—an education 
He spoke for some moments, in his homely 
way, of his business success and integrity. — 
We heard him wiih some pleasure. As we 
were about going, he pressed us to take some 
domestic wine—his duughter’s ‘ make ’—and 
we were uble,upon trial, to do justice to a 
small bottle. 


FASHIONABLE COLORED DWELLING IN SOUTH 
TWELFItl STREET. 


We passed up to twelfth street, near Pine 


and pansed betore a maguificent four-story 
brick dwelling. 


= 





TT 


The sidewalk was shadowed by adult ma- 
ples, and the white marble steps of the 
dwelling were guarded by iron railing. A 
quadroon girl was sitting upon these. She 
saluted our conductor in a pleasing voice, 
and led the way through a broad hall. A 
fine hut-rack sat against the wall, and the ves- 
ltibule was spiendidly papered ‘The girl gave 
us seuts in the parlor, where we half buried 


ourselves in a spring ottoman, apd went out 


to seek her mother. We found here, also, a 
piano ; the furniture was of a costly charac- 
ter, and had we been biindfolded, and here 
regained our eyesight, should have imagined 
ourselves in some. cosy Caucasian home.— 
Here, as elsewhere, we found upon the shelves 
and tables all varieties of antislavery books : 
Sumuer’s speeches, Whittier’s poem-, Par- 
ker’s sermons, Phillips’ orations, ete. Against 
the wall bung a magnificent engraving of 
Mrs. Stowe, aud on the opposite side a full- 
length portrait of Frederick Douglass. Iva 
few minutes the hostess came in. She talked 
familiarly with our guide, while we conversed 
with the daughter. ‘They were neither for- 
ward nor embarrassed. The Miss replied 
courteously to inquiries about ber music les- 
sons and studies. She was of an olive vom- 
plexion, almost white, and had what _ we con- 
ceived to be a winning address. The latter 
was favored by very mild, dark eyes, and 
round, white teeth. 

The mother wore a white lace cape. and a 
black silk dress) We imagined that the 
mother and the daughter found each other's 
society comfortable and said so, whereupon 
the mother went into an enumeration of her 
daughter’s good qualities, which indicated a 
fondness not altogether unpleasant. 


CONVIVIAL SCENES IN THE DWELLING OF A 
COLORED CATERER. 


Our next stopping-place was also in 
Twelfth street, at the house of a noted colored 
caterer. We found four men seated in a 
small ‘serving-up room’ opening on a bal- 
cony. Another of the party sat on the bal- 
cony outside of the window. He occasionally 
ducked his head into the room, and on being 
observed, ducked back again in a very guilty 
manner. We could bear him laugh some- 
times as if to indicate that he hadn’t fallen off, 
and was paying very wrapt attention. ‘This 
friendly gathering was regaling itself with 
cigurs and brandy and water. Care was at 
once taken that we should be provided for. 

One of the party recognized us instantly as 
the reporter who had abused a late colored 
convocation, and held its prominent speakers 
up to ridicule. He nevertheless treated us in 
a very genteel manner, snd charitably ab- 
stained from saying anything of our folly un- 
til we had been overwhelmed with kindness, 
and were on the eve of departure. 

However, the influence of the cigars soon 
made the entire party communicative, and we 
launched into a terrible discussion of the 
slavery question, in which, to bring out the 
energies of the party, our associate agitated 
the reopening of the slave trade, and we 
played the part of a fiery Abolitionist. 

An ebony individual, whom we will call 
Jinks, nailed us at once by relating his ex- 
perience. He told his history with so much 
feeling that he found himself unable to cor- 
tinue. We gathered from a somewhat con- 
fused narrative that he had been a slave in 
Virginia ; had labored many years to lay up 
money wherewith to purchase himself; and in 
the course of a long and bitter period of toil, 
he had bought into freedom his wife and 
children. Hive mother and sister were sold be- 
fore he could purchase them, and being taken 
somewhere in the extreme South, he never 
heard of them again. 

Another party had, meanwhile, been ner- 
vously sipping his brandy, anxious to clinch 
Mr. Jinks’ experience with his own. He was. 


1a large mulatto, heavily-built, and carried a 


large gold-headed cane, with which he fre- 
quently rapped his forehead, as if to give ac- 
tivity to bis ideas) We understand that he 
was the natural son of a certain jadge of one 
of the connties of western Maryland, who fad 
been treated kindly duriog his father’s lite. 
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When tbe latter died it was found that be 


had made vo provision for Mr. Briggs’ free- 
dom and with the father’s es:ate the son was 
sold. The son at ooce ran away. When we 
inquired as to the probabilities of any con 
nection between his running away and the 
Underground Railway train, Me. Briggs said, 
with a laugh, ‘ There wasn’t anything else.’ 
However, after Mr. Briggs bad comfortably 
married, and fixed his family in Philadelphia. 
he was recognized, captured, and taken South. 
His wife walked fur pearly a year through the 
streets, begging from house to house, for 
money to aid in her husband's purchase. She 
religiously refused to appropriate a penny of 
this to the immediate necessities of her fam- 
ily, and at last bad the joy of seeing the ‘ole 
man’ restored to her again. Mr. Briggs, at 
this point, enthusiastic, broke out: 

‘Tl never kin forgit the ole woman for what 
she’s done for me. Let her spend all I got, 
she’s made it. Ifshe bado’t begged for me. 
nothin’ would thar have been for none of us. 
Let her go her rope Y Here all hands langh 
ed, and the man on the balcony, who had been 
frequently heard to chuckle, put his head in 


the window, and said very hurriedly : ‘ What! 


do become of de slave-catcher’s soul ?’ after 
which he ducked out aguin ina most guilty 
way. 

Mr. Briggs continued to relate his ‘ strug-. 
gles on to fortune.’ He paid yearly taxes to 
the amount of $250, and owned property to 
the value of $40,000. 

Mr. Swips, likewise, told his story. After 
computation, the worth of the eight individ- 
uals in the roo'n was laid down : 


en 
Ee ee 
i 
Man on the baleohy.... 2.2... 7 O00 
Other colored man.... 2... fe 10,000 
OE re 6,000 
Two reporters (50 cents each). 1 

a $108,001 

Great wrangling here ensued. Everybody 


shook hands with ¢verybody else, and Mr. 
Jinks rang the bell. When a bov with a white 
apro. answered the summons, Mr. Jinks or-’ 
dered champuiign and cigars. 

Then the fcirtunes of the $108001 were 
toasted, with wishes that the $108 001 might 
never grow less; after which, the man op the 
balcony put in his head »nd said, spilling half 
his wine, * Yar’s to our brethren in bondage.’ 
This was haiied with ovations. 

Mr. Jinks, Mr. Briggs, and Mr. Swips, then 
insisted, simuitaneously, that we should review 
at once each of their houses. 

VISIT TO JINKS AND BRIGGS. 

We found in Mr. Jinks’ a piano valued at 
S700. formerly owned by a prominent actress. 
We saw a large engraving of John Brown, 
framed in gorgeous style, and were taken to a 
library, filled with anti-slavery books. Every- 
thing was arranged in a style combining neat- 
ness with luxuriance. At Mr. brigzgs’ we 
found a studio, hung with rate crayon 2raw 
ings. We learned that these were the labors 
of Mr. Briggs’ son. We have seldom met 
with finer pictures. ae 

In this estudio our reporters made 
speeches, which were hailed with acclama- 
tions. Mr. Briggs opened his sideboard, dis 


ly by blacks. 





closing a teinpting array of bottles. We were 
ordered up for a final toast. Kach of the 
individuals enumerated gave sentiments — 
Some of them were mild—some fiery. Our! 
guide, with a degree of forbearance unexpect 
ed, said, lifting his- glass : 

‘Let us drink to the social and intellectual 
advancement of the colored man !’ 

‘God grant it,’ said a chorus of earnest 
voices, and the glasses were emptied with such 
enthusiasm that the man who had taken a seat 


on the balcony partially choked himself, and | 
| 


threw a temporary,shadow over the general 
good humor. « 


REFLECTIONS RESULTING FROM THE ABOVE 


OBSERVATIONS, 

We have spoken lightly of our final visit, 
simply that variety may be infused into the 
barrative, for our most saoguine expectations 


——e ee ee 





out nothiog of the interior. 


} 


|gro made his appearance at the door. 


of the respectability of the colored upper 
clusses were overleaped by their actual con- 
dition. We found everywhere, good order 


and good hamor, pride in the city. love of 


the State, and strange as it may seem, rever- 
ence for the nation. 
visited knew anything of our object ; their 
mnanner of life, as we observed it, was not as- 
sumed nor counterfeited. Jn fact,we shrewdly 
doubted that we were not mistaken for de- 
scendants of liam, for, in our visit, we saw 
many persons said to be of negro blood, who, 
by gas light, were identified as whites. 

Nothing is more common than to hear it 
said, in general and sweeping terms, that the 
free colured p ople of the city are in a miser 
ably degraded condition ; coustantly exposed 
to hunger and cold ; lazy, having po teodency 
to improve, no energy, honesty, industry.— 
Such assertions are, indeed, made quite as 
commonly at the North as at the South— 
Senator Brown, of Mississippi, only went a 
little way beyond the common Opinion, when 
he remarked that ‘the slave is blest with 
sound health, a sleek skin, and Christian in- 
struction. ‘The free African is dwarted by 
disease, scrofulous from hunger, and is a bar. 
barian and a cannibal.’ 

What we have transcribed has indicated, 
to the credit of Philadelphia, a different order 
of things. Butit may not be out of place 
to allude, in equally truthful terms, to the 


CONDITION CF THE LOWER CLASSES OF NEGROES. 


This branch of the question seeds little il- 
lumination. It has furmished the staple for 
much abuse of Philadelphia, and the dusky 


localities haunted by degraded blacks have’ 


been described as the sole resort of men of 
color in this city. 

We made one day a flying tour through 
Bedford, Baker, Lombard and Spafford streets, 
but the dargerous appearance of the deni- 
ze!'s of the diverging courts deterred us from 
entering them alone. By the kindly care of 
Sergeant Selby and Officer Annie, of the 
Second district police-station, we were es- 
corted through the most dingy localities in 
the whole city. 
| None of the cribs, courts, cellars, or dwell- 
ings in the whole route was peopled exclusive- 
In some quarters of St. Mary 
street. a large proportion were negroes, but 
we found the dwellings of that avenue several 
degrees more commodious, cleanly and cheer- 
ful than those of Spafford, Bedford, and Bak- 
er streets. Ip the three latter avenues were 
people of every hue—the pale .consumptive, 
white as leprosy, and the ebony negro, with 
pol.shed skin and crisp wool. In some dwell- 
ings we found both of these. 


THE ONE-EYED NEGRO OF BEDFORD STREET CRIB. 


Our first visit was to a couple of cribs in 
the rear ofa dwelling in Bedford street, above 
Seventh. 

We passed through an alley, spotted with 
pools of dirty water, flowing around miniature 
isiands of filth, and saw, at the extreme rear of 
the yard, what appeared to be a couple of 
dilapidated hen-houses. They were made of 
bits of plank, and through sundry crevices in 
the gable and front appeared bits of rags, 
scemingly stuffed therein to keep out the cold 
and the rain. ‘There was no chimney, bo hole 
in the roof, no window. ‘Two doors were 
placed in the front, one of which was open, 
the other secnred with a chain and padlock. 
We peeped in at the open door, but a puff of 
dense smoke came gushing out, which almost 
blinded us. The smell of foul gas, as if from 
a charcoal furnace, haunted the surrounding 
atmosphere. Fora long time we could make 
At length a ne- 
He 
was naked to the waist, and wore trowsers of 
qwany colors, which hung in huge folds over 
shoes of unequal le.gth. He was blind in one 


eye, and looked at us through the remaining 


: 





one like an idiot in adream. Such a piece of 
manhood we have never met. A woman, 
with more of humanity in her face, edged up 
to hi- side. 
dress which seemed to have been just token 
out of foul soak. 





Few of the fa..iliis we 


She was barefooted, and wore a} 


‘Two gemmen,’ said she, referring to the 
lice officers, and nudging the man, as if in 
‘doubt that his si: gle exe could observe. 
| ‘tlow do, gemmen ?’ said the man with one 
leye ‘Joh for us ? 

[lis single orb seemed to scour the zenith 
rand the radii, as if vainly striving to see 
, something. : 

| ‘ Pleesemen ?’ said the woman, suspiciously. 

‘Il see their stars,’ said the man; ‘ kaows 
Mister Selby.’ 

The man said that the woman was bis wife 
—that they had no living children—that he 
was a butcher’s clerk—that he never drank, 
and so on. Such an automaton we never 
saw. He seemed to speak every word as if 
there was just mind enough in his unsightly 
body to comprebend human speech. And all 
the while that one eye rin white and ghastly 
over the blue sky, as if conscious of the sun- 
light, and yet sightless. 

‘ How old are you ?’ was asked. 

‘Was born in 1843 '—hbe counted up=n bis 
fingers, as if hopelessly striving to ascertain 
the years of wretchedness he had passed.— 
At times the lone glimmer of intelligence 
brightened in his face. Then he seemed to 
catch the idea he was struggling for. But the 
shadow fell. We could almost see the tho’t 
fading away through his beseeching face. 

‘I’m jus’ seventeen,’ said he. 

‘Oh! you can’t count,’ remarked the officer. 
. £ Yes, I kin count as well as you; got ed- 
ucashun.’ 

The earnestness with which he said this pro- 
voked a smile. 

We learned that he paid ten cents per night 
for his lodging, strictly in advance He prid- 
ed himself that he bad never lived in a cellar. 

The interior of kis wretched hovel was damp 
and almost desolate. The floor consisted of 
five pieces of plank spread on the bare ground. 
A ragged pallet lay in one corner, and two 
old hats were hung on nailsin the gable side. 
The crib leaked—some of the shingles were 
detached ; yet the proprietor received three 
»dollars per month for a tenemeut whose entire 
cost wus about two dollars. 

We passed out of this court, running the 
gauntlet of all foul smells, and were again in 
the open street. 

‘Dovyou have frequent occasion to take 
charge of these people ?° said we to the officer. 

* Weil, they don't trouble u3 much. The 
proportion who are taken to the station-house 
is ve 4 five whites to one negro. ‘The ne- 





groes gre never belligerents ; their curse ig 
|lauziness, induced by rum.’ 


A WHOLE FAMILY RESIDING OUT OF DOORS. 


Immediately across Bedford street was an- 
other alley, up which we passed, over decay- 
ing animal and vegetable matter, ashes, and 
all manner of vileness. A row of such cribs 
as we have described studded the yard, and 
the effluvia from cellars was almost stifling. — 
On the bare pave, under the open sky, with- 
out dwelling or roof, or shelter of any kind, 
lived anegro family. Such bright-eyed color- 
ed children we have not met. Their fat, 
chubby faces and happy smiles contrasted 
with the miserable hovels around them like 
the smile of the angel in prison. The mother 
was ironing on a board stretched from a bar. 
rel to a crack in the fence, and four juveniles 
stood admiringly apon either hand. In a cra- 
dle lay the fattest of black babies, rocked to 
sleep by another scarcely a wit larger. The 
children were ‘alike as two peas.’ 

When we sauntered up to this well venti- 
lated residence, the children ran in a body to 


) seek shelter behind their mother, and the baby 


beganto scream. We quieted the latter with 
an apple, which it eyed with admiration and 
instantly began to chuckle. 

We asked another urchin—a boy—under 
bribe of a penny, to tell us his name. 

‘William Henry,’ said the boy. 
- ‘Whois your father ? 

‘Mazzy.’ 

‘Do yon want something to eat 7 

‘Ess J do.’ 

In a few minutes we were overrun with 
‘Mazzy's’ sable offspriog. As three of them 
| were chewing tomatoes, this kindly familiarity 

















‘races, that nuthing short of the absolute mis- 


wished it to be. 


enough to leave this street. I don't want 
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seemed likely to tarn out disastrously for us.— 
We addressed the mother. She seemed to be 
‘wrapped up’ 10 her children. ‘They wos 
fass-rate chillen ; never complain when they 
didn’t have nothin’ to eat, and layin’ down 
every night wrapped up in her shawi like 
good boys. Deir father wags drunk and no 
good nohow, and the man that owned the yard 
let ‘em have the empty corner for ten cents a 
week. amcor owner!) She had been 
troubled once with the rheumatism, wheo it 
rained, bat them ’ar chillen war betterLoff 1n 
the yard than in the low, damp cellars—yes 
they war’ We asked if she would part with 
one of the boys, and to try her, selected one 
of the children and ofered to take him away 
at once. 

‘I want to see ’um right often,’ said the 
women. 3 

‘Once every six months,’ said we. 

‘Ll won’t let him go if I can’t see him 
oftener.’ 

‘Once a month, then ?’ 

‘ Will ah take care of ’um right well ? 

‘Yes! Shall I have him ?’ 

Here, the young idea, seeing the turn af- 
fairs were taking with his destiny,began to baw! 
very loudly, when the woman seized him in 
her arms, kissed him, and said that he should 
not leave muzzy no how. 

SAD CASE OF AMALGAMATION. 


We were next gratified with sometiing pre- 
viously new to us—a case of practical amal- 
gamation. We had wrought up our feelings 
to such abhorrence of the intermarriage of 


ery of families so produced was expected.— 
The chronicle, however, must be true to the 
experience, and we are compelled to state 
that this®ingle case of wedded amalgamation 
was not so repulsive in its effects as we had 


Being cautioned by the officer to say noth- 
ing of our prejudices, we passed through a 
cleauly-arched alley, and trod by arow of 
rear brick dwellings Hastily glancing thro’ 
an open door, we saw a thin, neat-looking 
white woman industriously sewing. At her 
feet 9 negro child was playing, and she stoop- 
ed to kiss it as the door-post hid her from 
view. <A black man was choppiog wood in 
the yard. Three yellow children clustered 
around him, and at the moment the child which 
had been gambolling at the woman's feet 
tottered from the house and called him 
* Pappy * 

The man looked angrily at us, but said 
nothing. 

‘Do your children still help you at the mar- 
ket, ‘Tom ?' said the officer. | 

‘ Yes, sir,’ said the man, chopping away at 
the stick of wood. As he seemed averse to 
makiog avy reply, the officer said : 

‘such children as these I never knew—up 
at five o'clock every morning, and wheeling a 
heavy go-cart through the streets; they are 
going some day to be richer than their father.’ 

‘I hope so,’ saidthe man. ‘ God knows I 
am poorenough.’ He continued to chop. 

‘Nonsense, said the officer. ‘Why, Tom, 
you take care of your money, never drink.— 
low much beter off are you tian jour 
neighbors ! ‘ 

‘] know that,’said the man, interestedly, 
leaning upon his axe, ‘but I want to be rich 


these boss to grow up withlow people or to 
live in this unhealthy neighborhood. They are 
good boys, though I don’t like to tell them 
so. They make—the three of them—as much 
wages as I do.’ 

We understood from our guide that the 
negro and the woman were legally married ; 
that she had been poor, and his attention to 
her in poverty had placed her under obliga 
tions which ended in wedlock. As we passed 
out and peeped stealthily again at the woman 
fendling her negro babe, she espied us «nd 
looked straightforwardly into our faces— 
There was no shame upon her cheeks. She 
seemed to clasp her child still closer, and as 
we passed out of view we heard her singing 

‘After all,’ suid the officer, ‘ these children 





are better off than those miserable mulattoes 
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| who have no recognized fathers. If amalga 
mation is to become an institution, 1 prefer it 


san ‘tioned by marriage.’ 

We looked forward to that woman's career. 
With the existing feelings of society, thrift 
and integrity will benefit her little ; for the 
life she nas chosen will ever cling to her, and 
every social advantage she may make with her 
dusky husband will make her more opprobri- 
ous and abhorred. It is a burd case.’ 


A SUMMARY OF WRETCHEDNESS. 

Of the scenes among the wretched that day 
witnessed, we cannot speak at length. We 
saw ebony women, types of the most degrad- 
ed Ethiops, of Amazon form and more than 
manly strength. Some of them were drunk, 
some quarreling ; one was tusseling with two 
white men, whom she seemed to be in a fair 
way of demolishing, and many were stupefied 
with ram and helpless with disease. In one 
shanty we found a negro regaling himself with 
a bottle of strychnine, and endeavoring, in 
the pauses of imbihbtion, to convince two half 
dranken mulattoes of the ‘’Postolical’ na- 
ture of hischurch. He gave vent to some in. 
genious and fearful theology. 

There were negroes in all degrees of bodily 
mutilation. We saw one ifflicted with a 
tumor vearly a foot in diameter ; one with a 
ghastly scar across his jaw, made by an axe 
in the hands of an enemy; oue whose leg was 
almost fleshless from a scalding received when 
stupetied with rum; many one-eyed, some 
deaf, some entirely blind. | 

In the latter class was a white girl nineteen 
years of age, who was the mother of four 
children, all born out of wedlock, and none 
of them white. She was entirely blind, and 
spoke witha heart-broken manner of the agony 
she had endured when her children were taken 
from here. We asked her where and why 
they have been removed. She believed to the 
almshouse—perhaps brought up to be thieves. 
‘God knows,’ said she at last, looking up to 
the feathery-clouded sky with blank and sight- 
less orbs. | 

Many of the miserable beings we visited 
were partially insane. ‘There was one woman, 
white as leprosy, who had sixteen cats. She 


had them named by all manner of fantastic 


titles, and every cat, at her call, came up to 
her feet. She spoke with a sieging tone, and 
occasionally broke out into bits of music. 

In one yard we found a gray-haired white 
man, resting his head in the lap of a black 
woman. He seemed to have been kicked 
down the stairway of a miserable tenement. 

The officer touched him with his foot. 

‘I’m drunk,’ said the man, with a leer of 
idiocy ;* 4i’ me a fip to get some gin.’ 

The officer made a light reply. 

‘Go to , suid the man, grinning. He 
was of large frame, and looked as though he 
bad once been handsome ; there was some. 
thing very desolate io his white hairs. 

It is useless |to recapitulate scenes like 
these. Our observations cunvinced us that 
the white population was less degraded than 





the negro. Both were degraded beyond all! 


speech— mere animals, without hopes beyond 
sensuality ; without mind beyond bare per. 
ception ; without enjoyment beyond wicked- 
ness ; without souls beyond instinct. They 
were buried in filth and degradation ; beyond 
all mi sionary toil—dead in mind, in thought, 
in goodness, as the swine which made habhita- 
tion withthem. Unfit for fature joy ; callous 
and unworthy of future punishment, they 
have made their lives in corruption and will 
die like the dogs. 


VISIT TO MR. ROBERT PURVIS. 

In strange contrast to such scenes of misery, 
we lay before our readers the particulars of a 
final visit, attended by more of gentlemanly 
geniality and evidences of a most refined 
taste. The object of these remarks is with 
the colored people, yet scarcely of them.— 
We refer to Mr. Robert Purvis, more widely 
known than any man of color in America, 
excepting, perhaps, Frederick Donglass. Mr. 
Purvis has figured very prominently, at sun- 
dry times, asap antislavery orator. In such 
guise he does not appear to the best advan. 
tage, being very violent in delivery, and ex- 


_, 


| tremely radical in sentiment. During the ex- 
citement attendant upon the John Brown 
raid, Mr. Purvis excited great enmity by ir- 
r.verently comparing his hero with the Sa- 
vior. Asa private gentleman, however, Mr. 
Parvis is pleasant and exceedingly interesting. 
We visited him last week. He resides in By- 
berry township, about twelve miles above 
the city proper, and in the Twenty-third Ward. 

lhe stage put us down at his gate, and we 
were warned to be ready to return in on hour 
and a half. His dwelling stands some dis- 
tance back from the turnpike. It is ap- 
proached by a broad lawn, and shadowed with 
ancient trees. In the rear stands a fine series 
of barns There are magnificent orchards 
connected with his farm, ard bis live stock is 
of the most approved breeds) We under- 
derstand that he receives numbets of premi- 
ums annually from agricultural societies. In 
this fine old mansion Mr. Purvis has resided 
many years. : 

We were ushered, upon our vist, into o 
pleasant dining-room, hung with a number of 
paintings. Upon one side of an old-fashioned 
mantel was a large portrait of a swarthy ne- 
gro. Above these old John Brown looked 
gloomily down like a bearded patriarch. 

In a few mioutes Mr. Purviscame in. We 
had anticipated a stubborn-looking negro, 
with a swagger, and a tose of bravado. In 
rplace of such, we saw ao tall, beautifully knit 
gentleman, almost white, and handsomely 
dressed. [lis fuot and hand were symmetri- 
cal, and, although his hair was gray with 
years, every limb was full and every move- 
ment supple and easy. He saluted as with a 
decorous dignity, and began to converse. 

It was difficult to forget that the man be- 
fore us was not of our own race. The topics 
upon which he spoke were chiefly personal. 
He related some very amusing anecdotes of 
his relations with Southern gentlemen. On 
One occasion he applied for a passage to Liv- 
erpool in a Philadelphia packet. Some South- 
ern gentlemen, unacquainted with Purvis, 
save asaiman of negro blood, protested he 
should not be received. Among these was 
a Mr. Hayne, a near relative of Hayne, the 
orator. 

Purvis accordingly went to Liverpool by 
another vessel. He met Hayne and the South- 
erners as they were about returning home, 
and took passage with them, passing for a 
white man. Ele gained their esteem, wa3 cor- 
diaily invited by each to visit him in the 


without his joke and his presence. At a bnal 
dinner, given to the party by the captain of the 
vessel, Mr. Hayne, who had all along violent- 
ly spoken of the negro race, publicly toasted 
Mr. Purvis, as the finest type of the Cauca- 
sian race he had ever met. Mr. Purvis rose 
to reply. | 

‘T am pot a Caucasian,’ said he ; ‘I belong 
to the degraded tribe of Africans.’ 

The feelings of the South Carolinians need 
not be described. 

Mr. Purvis has written anumber of free- 
soil pamphlets, and is regarded by rumor, as 
the president of the U. G. R. R. He has 
figured in many slave-rescue cases ; some of 
which he relates with graphic manner of de- 
scription. : 

lle is the heaviest tax-payer in the town- 
ship, and owns two very valuable farms. By 
his influence the public schools of the town 
ship have been thrown open to colored chil- 
dreu. He has also built, at his own ex- 

ense, a hall for free debate. We left him 
with feelings of higher regard than we have 
yet felt for any of his people. It is proper 
to remark that Mr. Purvis is the grandchild 


South Carolina. 
EMANCIPATION DAY AT GENEVA. 


A correspondent of the Auburn Juurnal, 
after giving a graphic account of the celebra- 
tion at Geneva on the Ist of Augast, thus al- 
ludes to the speech delivered by Mr. Douglass 
on that occasion : 








I hardly need say that a great desire was 


South, and no entertainment was complete | 


of a blackamoor, who was taken a slave to 
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manifested by the South and by our Demo | 
cratic Administration, to catch Mr. Deuglass 

charging him with complicity with Joh: 
Brown in the Harper's Ferry affair. Govern. 
ment Marshals and skulking detectives were 
as plenty io Rochester as beggars in London 

and kno wing that if complicity could not be 
proved, itcould be proved that he was guilty 

of being Fred. Douglass, which at the South 
was crime enough to hang him on the first 
tree, he concluded the safer part of true valor 
was to crose the ferry, and do a little busi- 
nes3 in England. The people, having in some 
measure come to their senses in the matter 
of John Brown, he has returned to his home 
in Kochester, and having been announced to 
speak on this occasion, was publicly welcomed 
back by the chair, with warm and hearty ex- 
pressions of cheer and gratulation. 

Mr. Douglass then took the stand, and oc- 
cupied two hours in @ speech of wonderful 
strength and power. His late trials and af- 
flictions seem to have inspired him with un- 
wonted energy and eloquence. 
slavery seems to have been intensified. He 
showed the workings of slavery in all its ram- 
ified influences and cruelties, and did not fail 
to show the part the Sham Demociacy of 
this country were acting in this matter. 
his ambitious namesuke had been present, and 
heard the black man, he would have found it 





His hatred of | 
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shadow of the institution that justifies all | 


such atrocities,, and everybody despaired of 
yeing able to bring the captives back, or. the 


-coundrels to the punishment that they had 
richly earned. 


The kidsapped men were carried to St. 
Louis as fast as steam could convey them, 
jealously guarded all the way. Arrived there, 
they were thrust into a negro pen, which still 
disgraces that Free Soil city, and the 
work, with a view to the profits of the great 
crime, was commenced. In answer to the in- 
yuiry directed to each, ‘ Who is your master?’ 
one averred that he was then, and always had 
been, a free man; another refused to answer ; 
while the third, the man Jim, said that he 
had been the property of Aime Pernard, a 
farmer neat Carondelet, seven miles from the 
city. The man who clairmed to be free, and 
his silent fellow prisoner, WERE TIED UP AND 
CRUELLY FLOGGED, the one to reftesh bis re- 
collection of the servitude that his captors 
suspected, and the other to open his mouth 
to a confession which he would not make — 
W bippivg proved of no avail; other forms of 


cruelty—huoger the most potent—were tried, 


If’ 


necessary to leave the Presidential stump for 


afew days that he might apply a sufficient 
quantity of cabbage leaves to his blisters — 


While he regards the Republican party as’! 


failing fully to meet the demands of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and to carry out 
the true measure and spirit of freedom, he 
concedes to that party all that there is that is 
hopeful in the land—that it is progressive 
with the age in the right direction, and he 
greatly desires to see the White House, at 
Washington, which has been so shamefully 
disgraced for the last four years, occupied for 
the next four years by an honest man—<A bra. 
ham Lincoln. 3 | 

Mr. D. was followed in a short speech by 
Mr. Mallett, one of the associates of the Rev. 
John G@ Fee, in Kentucky, and now, with 
scores Of others, wandering exiles in the free 
States, having been ostracised from Kentucky 
for entertaicing an antislavery sentiment.— 
Hie gave a grapbic account of the wrongs and 
cruelties they suffered at the bands of the 
slave mob, an/ of their banishment from their 
homes. So it seems that the land of whips 
sends us black fugitive slaves and white exiled 


slaves. Let us increase our Underground 
Railroad faci/ities. 





A THRILLING AND TRUE STORY. 


In our Monthly for August we give the 
particulars of the kidnapping of three colored 
men from Clifton, [llinois. Since then new 
light has been thrown upon the affair, and 
the Chicago T'ribune re-produces what has 


heretofore been published, and such addition- , 


al facts as have come to its knowledge. 


On Sunday, June 3d, three colored men, 
living in or near Clifton—a village near Ash- 
kum, a station on the Illinois Central R. R., 
about sixty miles from Chicago—were enticed 
by seven or eight whites into a country store 
or grocery, aud when there, were pounced 
upon by their armed decoys, now turned as- 
sailants, and under threat of jnstant death 
from revolvers pointed at their breasts, were 
compelled to submit to the commands of those 
who, by force and fraud, had overpowered 
them. ‘They were instantly hurried off to 
Ashkum, and their captors, having timed 
their movements to correspond with the mo- 
tions of the down train, thrust their prey. 
still guarded by aa array of pistols aod bowie 
knives, into the cars, and bore the poor men 
off All this was accomplished without a 
process of any sort—by brute force alone, 
illegally and diabolically. The indignation of 
the quiet commanity in which this occurred 
was thoroughly aroused hy the outrage ; but 
all parties—the wronged and the wrong doers 
—were gone—hid in a slave State, under the 
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but with no better success. At last, both 
these meo—one torn ruthlessly from his wile 
and children, and the other from a _ neighbor- 
hood in which his interest had made him re- 
spected, and each from a life of freedom ané 


enjoyment—wWERE SENT SOUTH AND SOLD — 


They were made prisoners of war, and as 
such, in this time of peace, were compelled to 
submit to their captor’s will. 


While this whipping, shipping and selling 
was going on, Aime Pernard, the owner of 
Jim, was visited by one of the kidnappers.— 
He went with offers to buy Jim, ronning— 
buy the chances of a capture after five years 
of absence. One hundred dollars wads the 
sum named for this fugitive piece of flesh and 
blood. But it was indignantly refused. The 
sum was doubled, trebled, quavrupled, and at 
last multiplied by ten; but all temptations 


failed to get them a legal title to their prey. 


They served this purpose, however :—'The 
owner's suspicions were aroused by - the 
amount offered by the scoundrels, and their 
unconcealed eagerness to effect a trade. On 
Saturday, then, a week after the capture, he 
sent a negro woman into St. Lou's—the wo- 
man, by the way, the mother of Jim—to 
make the inquiries that the case seemed to 
demand. | 


Her mother’s instincts led her to the right 
place. Admitted to the pen, she recognized 
her son—learned from his lips his sufferings 
and danger—and then with such speed as she 
could command, hurried back to the master’s 
house. Her story sent him into the city and 
to the slave pen direct. Jim’s story was re- 
peated with euch emphasis and particularity 
that every drop of that master’s blood tingled 
in his veins. is haggard appearance, his 
wounds avd marks of stripes attested to the 
master’s sight the truth of the words that 
fell upon his ears. He called the keeper of 
the place, commanded the humane treatment 
of his property, and left with the promise 
that he would return and relieve him of his 
charge. This happened to be on Sunday 
morning. Bright and early on the day follow- 
ing, Aime Pernard appeared again at the 
prison gate. ‘I'o pay the sum ($100) allowed 
by the law of the State to the captors of a 
fugitive, the jail fees amounting to $35 more, 
and to rig Jim out in a new suit which his 
master had brought along, was but a half 
hour's work. When done, the two went back 
to Carondelet, Jim yet doubtful of his fate. 
But after a day or two, bis case was talked 
over between his master and himself; and 
when we state the result, we afford proof of 
Jim's eloquence and the generosity and no- 


| bleness of the master’s heart. Jim's free pa- 


pers were made out, his stock of money con- 
siderably increased, a ticket to Clifton was 
put into bis hand, and walking proudly by 
the side of his“iwte master—now protector 
and friend—the two crossed the Mississippi 
into Illinois. Here seating bim in the north 
ern train, the master, with tears flowing down 
his cheeks, and a warm pressure of the hard, 
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bade Jim good-bye, and invoked for him God's 
blessing to speed him on bis way! 


On Wednesday evening, Jim made his ap- 
pearance suddenly and without warving at 
Clifton, where he had been carried off. He 
was waving his free papers over his head.— 
A little crowd collected around him, and he 
briefly related his adventures, and the kind- 
ness of that master. A gentleman harnessed 
a horse to take him to the farm where he had 
been employed, and another, with rare consid- 
eration, rode off to warm Jim’s wife of his re- 
turnand coming. ‘ Niggers have no feelings. 
It don’t hurt them to have their domestic 
life made a play-thing of white men’s cupid- 
ity and lust,’ say the man-sellers. That strong 
woman's cry of joy as she clasped her hus- 
band in herarms ; her devout thanksgiving to 
God that her life was not left all dark ; her 
breaking down under the flood of emotion 
which the glad event aroused ; her sobs and 
plaints, interrupted only by united prarers to 
the Father of white and black alike; that 
deep feeling that Jim displayed ; that delici- 
ous joy ennobled by the new consciousness of 
feedom and security in the possession of a 
wife and home—these, Jeaving not a dry eye 
in that little crowd of lookers-on, disprove 
theslander. And to-day the relation of the 
scene at that meeting, even in Clifton where 
it is a thrice-told tale, brings tears from eyes 
that are unused to weep. 

There is not much to add to this narrative. 
The ladies of Clifton, moved by the rare gen- 
erosity of Aime Pernard, united in a letter 
thanking him in warm terms for what he had 
doe, and inviting him to pay them a visit at 
his eurliest convenience, that they might in 
person point out to him the evidences of the 
good he had done. We are permitted to 
print his reply : 

Carondelet, Aug. 1, 1860. 

Lapigs :-—Owing to absence from home, I did 
not receive your favor of the 11 h and 13th ult. 
immediately upon its arrival here; hence the 
tardiness of my reply. 

The receipt of such a beautiful and unex- 
pected letter from the fair ladies of Ciifton, with 
many ¢f whom I have not yet had the pleasure 
of a personal acquaintance, giving a spontane- 
ous and disinte:ested expression of their feel- 
ings in regard to a simple act of kindness, is 
indeed gratifying, and, [ assure you, will ever 
be a source of the most pleasant recollection to 
me. 

Living, as I do, ina siave State, I have, dur- 
ing the greater part of my residence here, had 
a family of negrves to assist me in the cultiva- 
tion of my small farm, ard to attend to the af- 
fairs of my hous held. They have worked wi.h 
me, side by side,in the corn field, and have 
shared with me the profits and benefits of our 
labor. 

Whether I have been regarded hy them more 
in the light of a father and benefactor, than in 
the capacity of a cruel and heartless master, 
can best be attested by tnemselves. I have 
never suld a slave, for 1 cannot traffic in human 
blood. I have, however, made many of that 
family happy. by placing them in a condition 
where they might work for themselves, and in 
a climate of their own choice. 

James did wrong in leaving my botse with- 
out informing me of his intentions. He ought 
to have known that he had no reason to fear my 
course, had he frankly avowed to me his wishes 
to settle in Illinois. He left my home some five 
years ago, and although I have often been told 
of his whereabouts, | never toog the slightest 
step to recover him, concluding that if he thu’t 
he could do better elsewhere, than with me, he 
was welcume tothe change. Upon his being 
brought back to me, I was strongly urged to 
sell him, hich I positively refused to do, be- 
lieving that the money thus obtained would 
poison my pockets, At his request, I gave him 
a pass,tbat he might be enabled to settle his 
affairs. and gather his crops at Clifton. 

Inasmuch as bis return was the cause of so 
munch joy to his wife, as well as satisfaction to 
the neighbourhood, and being now fully cenvine- 
ed from your letter that he would prefer to re- 
main at his present home in Illinois than live 
again in Mi«sourt, I have determined to place 
no obstacle in the way of his future happiness. 

I shall. at the next September term of our 
Circuit Court, acknowledge the necessary papers 
and deed of manumission. giving James Salter 


| his freedom unconditionally. This will relieve 


him from all anxiety. 
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In conclusion, Jadies, permit meto t& nder 
you my grateful ackn: wlelymen's for the kind 
snvitation you have extended to me. I trust J 
shall not be accased of a want of gallantry, if | 
claim a postponement of my visit until 1 shall 
have obtained the papers above referred Lo. In 


the meantime, I remain truly 
Your obedient servant, 
A1imMgE PERNARD. 

A noble letter ! such an one as a Missouri 
Republican might be expected to write. The 
act which it records will be a source of un- 
failing consolation to its author as long as he 
lives ; and who does not believe that when he 
lies down to die, the consciousness that he has 
not biood money on his soul wiil give his 
spirit an easy and buoyant flight ? 


RADICAL ABOLITION NATIONAL CONVENTION 


This meeting convened at Syracuse on 
Wednesday, the 29th of Ang., at 10 o'clock 
A. M. T. B. Me’Cormick, of Obio, was 
chosen President ; Ellis Clishbee, of N. Y., 
Vice President ; and G. W. Putnam, and 
G. L. Brackett, of N. Y., Secretaries. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Gordon, of 
Ohio. 

A Business Committee was appointed, con 
sisting of Geo. Grordon, of Ohio, James HK. 
N. Backus, of N. Y, Stephen 8S. Foster, of 
Mass., Frederick Douglass, of N. Y., Mrs. 
Elizabeth C. Stanton, of N. Y., and Charles 
A. Hammond, of N. Y. : 

A letter of Hon. Gerrit Smith, inclosing 
fifty dollars, to the Convention, was then 
read ; also letters from Charles C. Foote, of 
Mich., Jas. Gregg, of N. Y., Geo. Bucharan 
and Jas. Uatlin, of Penn., aud L. C. Hough, 
of Ohio. 

A Committee on Finance was appointed, 
consisting of Chas. A. Hammond, J C. Har- 
ringtoo, and ‘T. L. Carson, for the purpos: of 
attending to the printing and distribution of 
tickets, publishing letters, Xe. | 

Two o'clock P. M. was fixed on as the hour 
for nominations. 

The Business Committee then retired, when 
Mr. W.5S. Builey, editor of the Free South 
newspaper, at Newport, Ky., addressed the 
Convention, advocating radical views, and 
complaining of Cassius M. Clay, for his de- 
sertion of the Radicals of Kentucky in the 
hour of trial. The Convention theu ad- 
journed till half-past one o’clock. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Mr. Geo. W. Putnam, at the opening of 
the meeting, offered a resolution denouncing 
C. M. Clay for his conduct towards the Ken- 
tucky Abolitionists, which, after considerable 
discussion, was luid upon the table, to attend 
to nominations. | 

»% A. Hammond moved the nomivation 
of Gerrit Smith for President, which, after 
cousiderable discussion, was carried, a very re- 
spectable minority preferring Wm. Goodell. 

SamuEL McFar.anp, of Penn., was nom- 
inated for Vice President. | 

A collection was taken up to defray neces- 
Bary expenses. 

A Nationa! Committee was then appointed, 
consisting of W. W. Chapman, of New York, 
Stephen S. Foster, of Mass, Mrs. KB. C. Stan. 
ton, of N. Y., Chas. C. Foote, of Mich., and 
T. B. McCormick, of Ohio, as Chairman. 

The Convention than took a recess of half 
un hour, when a State Convention was or- 
ganized, and Ellis Clizbee, of Montgomery, 
was called to the Chair, and G. W. Putnam, 
of Oueida, appvinted Secretaries. 

The following persons were then chosen as 
candidates for Presidential electors : 

Electors at Large. 
Frederick Douglass, J. ©. tUarriogton. 
District Electors. 
Chas. A. Hammond, Ira Hills, 
Geo. W. Putnam, Hugh Smith, 
O:is Simmons, Victor Kingsley, 
Benjamin Horton, James Gregg, 
W. I. She'don, Stephen H. Taft, 
Zenas Brockett, Wm. S. Laney, 
Geo. L, Brockett, Montgomery ' errick, 
Jobo P. Belker, Hamilton Littlefield, 
Robert Pike Joho B. Edwards, 


———— 
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Olney Plice, Caleb Calkins, 
James Osborn, Wm. A. Babcock, 
Edwin W. Loomis,  Siias IF. Fyler, 

W. L. Lyman, Henry Collings, 
Klis Clizbee, Wim. O Duvall, 
Wim. Shattuck, John W Sawyer, 
Thos. G. White, Jacob Randall, 

Hiram B. Lewis. 


Wituram Goopet.i was then nominated for 
Governor, Sipney A. Beers for Lieutenant 
(;overnor, ZENAS Brockett for Canal Com. 
missioner, and Exuis Cuizeee for State Prison 
Inspector. 

A State Committee, consisting of W. W. 
Chapman, Otis Simmons, J. ©. Harrington. 
©. A. Hammond, and Geo. W. Clark, were 
then chosen, after which the State Conven-. 
tion adjourved sine die, and the Nationaal 
Couvention resumed its session. 


Chas. A. Hammond reported, on behalf of 
the Business Committee, the following resola- 
tions : 

Wueeeas, The sole legitimate end of all true 
government, is the protection of human rights 
the execution of equal and exact justice be 
tween amanand his neighbor; and whereas 
the parties whose nominations are already 
before the jeople do not even profess this as 
their great object. but on the contrary, are 
forward to assure slaveholders. whe trample 
on all human rights, that they will proteet 
them in so doing; therefore, 

1. Resolved, That the friends of GovERNMENT. 
as opposed to disorder, violence, and outrage, 
have no other aiternative but to make a new 
nomination for President aud Vice Piesideut of 
these United States. 

2. Resolved. That while we regard with un 
mitivated abhorrence the dogma of the Brecke 
inridge party, that slaves are, by natural law, 
the property of their masters, and hence to be 
protected as pryperty, in the Territeries. stil: 
we are sensible that this position is the only | 
one which any can consistently take, who re 
fuse to hoist the flag of Radical Abolition ; and 
that we shall expect to see all who now occupy 
the compromise positions of the Douglas and 
Republican parties, or the non-committal pl -t 
f.rm of the Bell party, to ullimately rage 
themselves under the piratical flag of the uni- 
versality of the rights of slavery. or the only 
righteous one of the entire éxtinction of the 
monster, 

3. Resolved. That for Abolitionists to vote 
for a candidate like Abraham Lincoln. who 
stands ready to execute the accursed Fugitive 
Slave Law, to suppress insurrection among 
slaves. to admit new slave States, and to sup- 
port the ostracism, secia ly and politically, of 
the black man of the North, is to give the hie to 
their profession, to expose their hypocrisy to 
‘he world, and to do what they can, to put far 
vit the dav of the slave’s deliverance. 

4. Resolved That the almost infinitesimal 
amount of anti-slavery professions made by the 
Republican party, are entirely inadequate to 
cover or excuse the Heaven-defying etfrontery 
with which it proclaims its intentions to quiet 
ayitation '® upon the subject of the slave’s right 
to liberty, 

2. Resolved, That in refusing to protect the 
people from the desolating scourges of the rum 
trate, where it not only has the power, but ar 
admitted right to do so it has demenstrated 
that a party that allows the rights of the black 
man to be outraged, cannot be relied on for 
protect ion to the white population. 

6 Resolved, That as rights are not governed 
by the accident of color or condition. so, too. do 
we deny that the difference of sex, causes dif- 
ference in rights; that woman has as perlect 
social property, and political rights, as man. 

7. Resotved, That we demand, at the hands 
of our National Government. a Homestead Bill. 
which shall not only leave every landless settler 
the. oppertunity to acquire a home without 
money and without cost, (save the cost of trans- 
fer,) but we also demand of it a statute against 
Jand monopoly. 

8. Resolved, That for the present wide-spread 
corruption in public and in private life. the 
general indifference to the rights fof the weak 
and helpless. and fur the ruin which, as a na- 
tion, stares us in the face in consequence thereof 
the popular religion of this country is mainly 
respons’ ble. 

9. Resolved, That until the religion of Love 
to God and Man, manitesting itaeif in inflexible 
adherence to the knowa will of the former, and 
unyielding regard for the rights and interests of 
the latter, takes the place of the solemn shams 
and imposing nonsense which is now palmed 





off upen the people as the true religion, we shall 


c ntinue to be cursed with the rule of slavery, 
rum, or whatever embodiment of selfishness and 
pride happens to be most potent in its influ- 
ence upon the popular mind. : 


Mr. Chapman presented the following, which 
was adopted. 


10 Resolved, That Radical Abolitionism pos- 
sesses a strong temperance element; and it ts 
the design of the Kadical Abolitionists to re- 
commend stringent legi-lation on this subject, 
and to withhold their political suffrage from all 
the oppenents of Temperance. 


Aftec considerable discussion, and some 
trifiing amendments, they were adopted. 

The Convention then adjourned till half- 
past seven o'clock. | 


EVENING SESSION. 


In the evening, Mr. G. W. Putnam offered 
the following resolutions : 


11. Resolved, That we look with pleasure 
upon the constant yrowth in the publie mind of 
ihe fact that Slavery is always and every where 
an OUTLAW; ever to be met with such meacs as 
an outraged people may choose 

12 Resolved. therefore, That the noble con- 
duct of the rescuers of Nalle, in Troy, a few 
months since, the courage and devotion evit eed 
by them on that occasion, is full of encourage- 
ment that the reign of slavery cannot last for- 
ever, 

13. Resolved, That the recent action of the 
Grand Jury in refusing to fird bills against 
the rescuers of Nalle, meets our highest appro- 
bation ard we trust their example will be fol- 
lowed in ali similar cases. : 

14 Resolved, That the recent conflavrations 
and revolts in Texas are to be looked uy; on onty 
as the natural and legitimate results of the sys- 
iem of slavery ; that the courage and devotion 
of the slaves as exhibited on that occasion, in 
boldly declaring their complicity in the revolt, 
and meeing fearlessly the consequence— 
DeatH |—demonstraie the innate voblene-s of 
the colored race; and that in all such attempts 
we feel that the slave deserves and must receive 
the warm sympathies of all the real friends of 
liberty throughout the worid. 


Speeches in favor of the above resolutions 
were mude by G. W. Putnam, C. D. B Mills, 
Prof. Brockett, C. A. Hammond, and others, 
and passed by acclamation. 


G. W. Putnam offered also the following 
resolutiou which passed unanimously : 


15. Reso'ved, That the recen! conduct of 
Cassius M Clay in «abandoning ad giving upto 
the tender mercics of an infurnated pro slavery 
mob, John G. Fee and the rest of the neble band 
of Radical Abolition:sts in Kentucky.-is in per- 
fect keepivg with his basenesss—when. a few 
vears since, with lond professions of love of lib- 
erty, he VoLUNTEERED to fight the battl s of sla- 
very in Mexico ; aud that in the light of these 
facis, the reputation for courage and devotion to 
Right which he has so long held, isareputation 
obtained under false pretences, and utterly 
without foundation. 

Inthe after part of the session, letters were 
received from B. G. Wright, uf Il, also a 
set of resolutions from J. B.. Dawson, adopt- 
ed ata meeting of Radical Abolitionists in 
Martinsburg, Ohio. 

The President, Mr. McCormick, made some 
remarks, when the Convention adjourned. 

T. B. McCormick, Pres’t. 

G. W. Purtwyaw, 


G. L. Brockerr, Secretaries. 
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